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Artictus I—THE MORAL OF THE PROHIBITIONISTS’ 
DEFEAT. 


Ir is a wise remark of Solomon that though you bray a 
Prohibitionist politician in a mortar with a pestle you will not 
succeed in pounding the nonsense out of him. (I do not quote 
with verbal accuracy, but that is about the sense of it.) It 
would be vain to expect the instigators and leaders of the late 
silly crusade for “constitutional prohibition” to learn anything 
from the series of overwhelming and humiliating defeats 
which they have suffered. They are undoubtedly quite capa- 
ble of doing the same thing right over again, as indeed they do 
not hesitate to announce. But the rank and file of those who 
followed their assurances of victory into one of the most crush- 
ing series of defeats known in our political history, are not 
likely to set out at once on a new campaign without a change 
of policy, or a change of leaders, or both. They will insist on 
looking into this matter and finding out what the fault was, 
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and whose it was. And among the very first discoveries they 
make will be this: 

I. The issue in the recent votes on constitutional amendment 
in several States was not an issue between the friends and the 
enemies of temperance, but only between a certain consider. 
able faction of temperance men and the rest of the community, 
The utmost effort was made, during the campaigns, to hide or 
disguise this fact. “On one side,” we were told, “are the 
good citizens, the good Christians, the ministers of the gospel, 
the upholders of law and order, the lovers of their country and 
of humanity; on the other side are the demagogue, the saloon- 
keeper, the pimp, and the gambler. Can you hesitate with 
which company you will go to the polls?” It was a campaign 
lie, of course, and a very effective one. But it will not be 
effective the next time. How farit was from the truth may be 
illustrated by a personal incident: I was present in a large cir. 
cle of eminent gentlemen in an important university town, 
where this subject came up for friendly discussion. Among 
them were inembers of the various faculties of the university, 
and of different learned professions; there were men distin- 
guished by their vigorous conflicts with “the rum power;” 
more than one had been a bold champion of the Maine Law in 
1855, when that measure had not yet been discredited by the 
experience of a generation ; and several of them had been resi- 
dents of the State of Maine in the practice of their professions. 
I was much interested, as the question was passed around from 
man to man, to see how that company would divide. It did 
not divide. That entire room-ful, representing everything 
that is best and highest in citizenship, was absolutely unani- 
mous in condemning “prohibition” as vicious in principle 
and mischievous in practice. 

There is an obvious method of meeting facts like these, and 
of proving that nevertheless all temperance men are solid for 
prohibition—a method at least as old as Garrison, and probably 
as old as Satan: it is to allege that the dissentients from your 
favorite measure are in corrupt league with the enemy, and the 
secret victims of their own wicked passions. This method 
“ The Voice” newspaper was not ashamed to adopt during the 
campaign, in circumstances peculiarly disgraceful to itself; or 
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rather, it was ashamed, no doubt, but it did it all the same. 
Of course, General Neal Dow did it—he always does it; he 
can’t help it, poor old gentleman. It has become a fixed habit 
with him, like the habit of drinking, and we can only pity 
him as we “ pity the poor drunkard.” There was atime when 
this procedure had a certain measure of effectiveness. I have 
known, a good many years ago, a noble old man, one of the 
last survivors of the early temperance reformation, to be really 
quite annoyed for a time, to find himself pelted with vile 
names as a “rummy” by earnest reformers whom he had 
helped to fish out of the gutter and wash from their vomit, but 
whose projects of legislative quackery he declined to teallasiin, 
But at present, the evil w ords of these gentry have hardly any 
power of annoying. Their denunciations have about the same 
force with the resolutions in which the long-haired men and 
short-haired women who gathered around Mr. Garrison used 
solemnly, from year to year, to excommunicate President Way- 

and, and Albert Barnes, and Senator Seward, and Mr. Lincoln, 
as traitors to God and man. They may merwen serve some 
purpose in bullying timid souls into voting for prohibition res- 
olutions in an ecclesiastical body, but decent people are coming 
more and more to feel that it is pleasanter to stay in the outer 
darkness with such “ rummies” as President Porter, and Pro- 
fessor Wayland, and Howard Crosby, and Phillips Brooks, 
than to be taken into the close fellowship of the sort of people 
whom we see through the windows quaffing their total-absti- 
nence nectar inside the banqueting hall. 

Thirty-three years ago, when the Maine Law, as a new 
broom, was doing some clean sweeping, there was substantial 
union among the friends of temperance and good morals in 
favor of it, at least as an experiment. And the result of the 
elections of 1855, in State after State, showed how triumph- 
antly the friends of good order and good morals outvote the 
enemies of society, if only they agree upon a measure for the 
public good. The proportion is not changed to-day. But (as 
the recent elections prove), a very large part of the friends of 
good order and morals are soberly and solidly convinced by the 
experiments of thirty-three years that the “ prohibitory” law 
(so-called) does not work well, and that a law which does not 
work well is a bad law. 
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Now in this state of things there are (in Mr. Gladstone's 
favorite phrase) “three courses.” One is to bully and broy. 
beat the dissentients into compliance and cooperation,—a 
course which has been pursued in the late campaign with 
great energy, but with so little success that it may as well be 
given up as hopeless. The second is to convince the dissep. 
tients by fact and reason that they are mistaken. This can 
hardly be said to have been tried ; for, so far as my observation 
of the campaign extended, in two States, the argument of the 
female orator (for many, if not most, of the orators were of 
that gender) always stopped short just where the difficulty 
began to pinch. It gave harrowing accounts of the evils of in- 
temperance, and there rested, with the easy feminine petitio 
principii that of course the way to deal with these evils was 
to vote her ticket. It may have been the safest way, to spend 
the evening’s eloquence on the point on which all are agreed, 
and not to tackle the tough question which is the only one at 
issue. But if the second course is not to be taken, it remains 
to take the third course; and that is, since temperance men are 
hopelessly disagreed on the prohibition measure, and since they 
ean only succeed through agreeing, to devise some useful 
measure on which they can agree. 

This is a favorable time to consider the question, on what 
measure can honest and reasonable temperance men agree. In 
view of this year’s demoralizing discomfiture, no sane man 
expects to see prohibition generally enacted and enforced for 
some years to come. The question, what shall be done in the 
mean time, is a fair question to all except those jure divino 
prohibitionists who hate one thing more than the horrors of 
drunkenness, and that is to see those horrors mitigated by any- 
thing else than their own favorite fad of legislation; who 
delight in seeing debauchery prevail, as the hopeful antecedent 
of their winning an election; who do evil that good may 
come; whose damnation is just. With such out-laws to reason, 
no counsel can be held. But there is no insuperable difficulty 
in finding a basis of at least partial agreement with the rest. 

II. That basis will not include the idea of constitutional 
amendment, whether near or remote. The preposterous argu- 
ments to show that a constitutional amendment is better than 
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a statute will probably continue to satisfy the Women’s Tem- 
perance Union and Senator Blair; but that grown men of or- 
dinary intelligence will so much as affect to believe them, after 
the heat of the campaign is over, is not conceivable. The pro- 
hibitory amendment was to “take the question out of polities ;” 
it was to “establish the policy of prohibition unalterably in 
the fundamental law,” safe from the fluctuations of ordinary 
legislation ; the rum power, in despair, would give up attempts 
to re-assert itself ; “ the traffic” should become extinct ; a gen- 
eration should grow up not knowing the taste of beer or cider ; 
and “Time should run back and fetch the age of gold.” These 
things and more did the well-intending oratresses promise us, 
if only we would resign our common-sense until after election. 
And they honestly did not know—bless their innocent hearts ! 
—that their constitutional provision would be utterly inert, 
save to do mischief, except as it should be followed up by 
statutes ; and that what the statutes should be—how effective 
or how ingeniously ineffective—would be for the legislature to 
say, and for the next legislature to unsay. The amendment 
might of itself frustrate whatever good is doing under existing 
laws ; it might paralyze at a stroke the splendid work done in 
Philadelphia by brave and upright judges under the present law ; 
but it could put nothing in place of it. It might make every 
saloon in the State unconstitutional ; it could not make one of 
them illegal, nor subject the keeper of it to the slightest pen- 
alty. The constitutional article is good for nothing without a 
statute ; the statute is just as good without a constitutional 
article behind it as with one, and just as stable. The vaunted 
experiment in Kansas is a case in point, where .»e constitu- 
tional amendment remained inert for years after its adoption, 
until at last they got a statute that would work. Whenever 
the liquor interest in Kansas is strong enough, it will not ask 
to repeal the constitutional amendment ; it will simply amend 
the statute—slightly. 

This argument of permanency, if it has any validity at all, 
is valid against putting “prohibition” into the constitution. 
It is peculiarly characteristic of “prohibitory ” legislation that 
it operates for good only under narrow limitations of time or 
space. There are cases where it has been permanently effec- 
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tive, in peculiar circumstances, over a small area and popula 
tion—as in Vineland, N.J., and Greeley, Col. And there have 
been cases—there were many in 1855—when it was temporarily 
effective over a whole State. But after twenty-five State ex. 
periments, ranging through forty years, there is only one 
solitary instance in which it is so much as pretended that the 
law has been effective over a whole State, for a period of ten 
years together. The record of one alleged success to a score 
of demonstrated failures is not such as to encourage sensible 
citizens to enact “ prohibition” in any shape that shall hinder 
their repealing it promptly, as soon as it has come to the point 
when it is only an annoyance to honest people in their reason- 
able purchases, but no hindrance at all to tipplers and _sots, 
Instead of the ery, “here is a measure which if you once 
adopt, you cannot get rid of it,” let the next campaign-cry be 
“try our little bill; if you don’t like it, you can repeal it.” 

III. I do not believe it would be impossible to unite good 
citizens with substantial unanimity in a reasonable measure for 
the suppression of the drinking saloon. Only this measure 
must be devised and drawn with singleness and sincerity of 
purpose. This is what the prohibitionists on many a platform 
in the late campaign declared to be their one object—“ down 
with the saloon—the saloon must go.” This was their motto— 
but their program was to enforce by law the practice of total 
abstinence on the entire population. Their warfare was against 
the saloon-keeper, but also against the brewer, the family 
grocer, the druggist, and against every farmer that owns a 
cider-mill. You can unite the moral sentiment of good citizens 
against the saloon-keeper and his business; you cannot unite it 
against all the rest. The attempt to degrade all these by law 
to the level of the tippling-house keeper can only result, in the 
estimate of confused consciences, in elevating him to their 
level. 

Neither can the crusade against the drinking-saloon be suc- 
cessful, unless there is an intelligent recognition of those re- 
quirements of modern civilization which, in its mischievous 
way, the saloon does nevertheless supply ; and with the recog- 
nition of these requirements, there must be an adequate pro- 
vision to meet them. An absolute necessity, in a city like New 
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York, with its hundreds of thousands of homeless boarding- 
house or lodging-house population, is something of the nature 
of saloons—places where one can pass an hour, or an evening, 
in comfort and not in solitude. It is a disgrace to our civiliza- 
tion that the sole provision which it makes for this necessity is 
a drinking shop. But so it is; and as long as it is so, the 
drinking shop will not go. Doubtless it is a small matter to 
the malignant philanthropist and destructive reformer, what 
becomes of these hundreds of thousands when he has locked 
them out of the saloons with his prohibitory law ;—let them 
sit on the curbstones. But it matters very seriously to them, 
and to the rest of us. It is time, at last, to get this Temper- 
ance business out of the rut of mere negation in which its 
whole philosophy of reform is summed up in two words, 
Abstain and Prohibit—first, what I won’t do, second, what you 
shan’t do. In the order of rational and stable reform, one 
thing comes before prohibiting, and that is providing. It is 
the proper business of us who demand to shut up the liquor 
saloons, to be ready with an answer to the question, What do 
you propose instead? And it must be understood that prayer 
meetings and the Young Men’s Christian Association do not 
cover the whole field of this question. 

Beside the requirement of saloons, is the requirement of a 
liquor trade—an absolute necessity to society, as every prohi- 
bitionist knows. Ample provision must be made, not only for 
sales plainly beneficent, but for all sales against which the law 
cannot make some reasonable presumption that they are likely 
to be mischievous. Unless this is done, your liquor law, no 
matter what name you call it by, will work with such friction 
that presently it will stop working altogether. There must be 
provision for liquor-selling, and provision for saloon-keeping. 
But the study of reformers and legislators should be to make 
sure that these two functions should never come into the same 
hands nor under the same roof. The device by which this end 
is to be legally secured is that very obvious and ancient license- 
law provision under which, for two hundred years, such a thing 
as a legalized tippling house was unknown in New England— 
the provision that no license shall be given authorizing liquor 
to be sold to be drunk on the premises. The law permitted the 
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vender, under the best practicable limitations and safeguards, 
to sell to those who came to the shop to buy and take away, 
But one thing (it said to the licensee), you shall not do; you 
shall not organize temptation and coax people to drink. Yon 
shall rot make an attractive room and invite a man in to rest, 
or read a newspaper, or play a game, or hear a song, and then 
slip the decanter under his nose, or invite him up to a glittering 
bar to take something for the good of the house. That was 
the old New England license law, under which such a thing as 
a dram-shop was unknown. That characteristic American in- 
stitution, the American liquor saloon, is a very modern affair; 
it dates from the beginning of the American Temperance Re- 
formation, of which it is the offspring. 

An effort to unite good citizens on this definite, practicable 
undertaking, the suppression of tippling houses, would be a 
hopeful effort. But let no one enter upon it without being 
distinctly made aware upon what warfare he has entered—that 
he will have enemies in front and in rear; in front the immense 
vested interest of the saloon, with ita host of retainers ; in the 
rear the organized bigotry and fanaticism of the professional 
reformers, resolved that no good shall be done unless it is done 
in their way, and busily engaged in shooting him in the back. 
It will be with him, as in the old slavery days with any one 
who, like Eli Thayer, undertook some great, practical, hopeful 
work against slavery, and found himself at once confronted by 
the fierce wrath of the slave power, and beset by Garrison and 
his gang, snapping and snarling, stinging and backbiting. It 
is precisely the same sort of people who then claimed to be the 
only anti-slavery people, and who now assume to be the only 
temperance people. They do no serious harm except to the 
cause with which they affect to identify themselves. They are 
capable of doing considerable mischief as allies; as enemies 
they are comparatively harmless, and far more agreeable. 
But however friendly they insist on being, they must not be 
trusted to command. The time demands not only a new pro- 
gram but new leaders—non defensoribus istis. The conduct 
of the cause should not again be entrusted to those blind who 
have just landed it ignominiously in the ditch. 

IV. But what the Temperance cause, in preparation for its 
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next conflict, needs, even more than a new program and new 
leaders, is a New Morality; rather let us say, it needs to quit 
that doctrine of devils which of late years it has accepted at 
the hands of its “reformed drunkard” apostles, and go back 
to the morality of the New Testament. The fundamental 
falsehood of the prohibitionist school of moralists, the mother- 
fallacy of a monstrous progeny, is this—that no man is to blame 
for anything, if only he is powerfully tempted. This is the 
major premise ; and the minor is like unto it—that the temp- 
tation to get drunk is the most powerful to which human 
nature is subject. Conclusion: ergo the drunkard is an unfor- 
tunate victim;¢ pity the poor drunkard! More than forty 
years ago my father saw the beginnings of this pernicious 
ethics, and being a prophet, foretold the progress of it. Let me 
quote these few sentences of his, at the cost of making all the 
rest of my Article seem feeble: 


“The time was, when drunkenness was deemed a dreadful 
sin, a base and beastly crime on the part of the drunkard, 
against his own nature, and against all his duties to his family, 
to society, and to his Maker; and some of us are of the same 
opinion still. In those days we had laws to punish a man for 
being drunk—laws which are not yet entirely effaced from our 
statute books. In those days a man was held responsible, not 
only for the fact of having made himself drunk, but for all the 
natural consequences of his having done so; and if an intoxi- 
cated man committed theft, arson, or murder, the intoxication 
did not excuse him, but was deemed to be an aggravation 
rather than a mitigation of his guilt. 

“But for these few years past, a great effort has been in 
progress, to advance the welfare of society by suppressing all 
commerce in the means of intoxication. We do not here den: 
or question the legitimacy of the movement. But we as 
whether in connection with this movement, there has not arisen 
in all quarters a habit of overlooking the guilt of the drunkard, 
and of exaggerating the guilt of the trafic and the trafficker. 
The drunkard, we have been often told, is less to blame than 
the man who sold him the liquor; and the liquor-seller, we are 
sometimes told, is less to blame than his temperance customers, 
who, if they would combine to lay him under an interdict, 
— compel him to come into their views; and in the same 
style of reasoning, these customers are less to blame than the 
town that permits that vender to have a license; and the town 
is less to blame than the State which might prohibit the traffic 
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absolutely ;—and why not go straight through with this kind 
of logic, and say that the State is after all less to blame than 
God, who might have excluded the principle of fermentation 
from the universe and thus have saved us all this trouble? N 0, 
no! the drunkard himself, first of all and chief of all, bears the 
guilt of his own drunkenness. The temptations that sur 
rounded him, he ought to have resisted; and had he resisted 
them, he would have gained a blessed victory: but with his 
destiny on his own hands, he wickedly bartered away his birth- 
right. And all the rhetoric and reasoning which would present 
that base, guilty, self-degraded wretch to our sympathies as a 
poor victim, overcome and borne away by the resistless power 
of circumstances and temptations, is of the nature of those evil 
communications which corrupt good morals.” * 


It is my clear conviction that the wise and right way to begin 
the next campaign for Temperance is to levy open war against 
the pestilent heresy of these apologies for drunkenness and 
drunkards. It may be found that in order to get back to the 
Pauline ethics, we may find it necessary to revert to the Paul- 
ine discipline as to female speechmakers. For although it was 
the more or less “ reformed drunkards,” glorying in their shame, 
who first inaugurated this gutter morality in Christian churches, 
the principal agency, at the present day, for maintaining and 
propagating it, with its demoralizing and depraving conse- 
quences, is the stump speaker in petticoats. The present state 
of the experiment with lovely woman in politics and in the 
pulpit throws a shadow of doubt over the promises of a para- 
disaical future to be attained by that agency. 


* New Englander, October, 1846, Vol. III., p. 563; Article, ‘Shall 


Punishment be Abolished ?” 
LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 
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Articte II.—THE AMERICAN BOARD AT NEW 
YORK. 


Tur late meeting of the American Board has left on the 
minds of most of its members, and of the churches generally, a 
more favorable impression than any other meeting for several 
years. As time goes on, as the work of missions enlarges, as 
the desire for union among Christians is more deeply felt, and 
finds more frequent expression everywhere, all eyes turn to the 
oldest missionary society in this country for an example of the 
trne spirit of brotherhood. The great respect felt for its 
founders, and its earlier members—with its noble line of presi- 
dents, and its missionaries renowned for scholarship as well as 
fervent devotion,—has made the very name of the American 
Board dear to all Christian hearts, and a title of the highest 
honor both in England and America. Meeting in the city of 
New York, after the lapse of more than two thirds as many 
years as make up its whole existence, and bringing together a 
larger number of its responsible members than ever before, 
it might certainly be hoped, that a wider view of Christian 
fellowship and obligation would be gained. 

Nor have these expectations been disappointed. While the 
sense of danger may have led to some hasty expressions on the 
one hand, or to a desire to repress discussion altogether, it 
begins to be felt that after all, the way of safety is the way of 
openness and candor. Time and truth are always in league 
together, and if men can speak out their full convictions, and 
listen with a friendly ear to others, progress will surely be 
made in the right way. The great gain in the meeting at New 
York was a belief in the possibility of union, if a fair presenta- 
tion were made on both sides. Hitherto such possibility has 
been openly or tacitly denied. The Board through almost all 
its history has ruled by unanimous or almost unanimous con- 
sent. Of late it has not been so. Agreement of two thirds 
and one third has been impossible. This view was broken 
down at New York. The strong assertion of the pastor of the 
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Tabernacle Church, that we could agree if difficulties were 
fairly met, found general response. 

There is then a middle way. It is possible that the lines of 
distinction may be obliterated, that men may be regarded ag 
worthy of the highest trust, who differ in many respects from 
the policy lately followed. Even in the Prudential Committee 
there should be a representation of other than a single view, 
Voting in the minority is not to be counted disloyalty to the 
American Board. 

This is a great point gained, and made clear by the ballot, 
which showed changes and freedom of action on the part of 
some who have been always counted as the most conservative, 
Within the space of two hours of kindly and earnest discussion, 
mingled with entreaty, the minds of many were changed in 
their views of duty and expediency. The vote by which the 
Rev. Charles A. Dickinson was retained as a member of the 
Prudential Committee was a decisive admission of a new pur- 
pose. And the still further concession of many, in favor of 
withdrawing the nomination of the majority of the committee, 
showed that the time for conciliation had arrived. 

Even before this, there was encouragement in the addition 
to the Prudential Committee of the President and Vice- 
President, men who are near to the hearts of the churches, and 
command the respect and confidence of all. But still more 
hopeful was the appointment of a committee of investigation, — 
a request long denied, and which, with the wise selection of 
the President, ensures a thorough sifting of all grounds of 
complaint, and an inquiry into the means by which even 
unfounded prejudices may be considered and removed. The 
platform laid down by the President, in his letter of accept- 
ance, was admitted by all, according to a fair interpretation, 
to be a basis of union and harmony for the ensuing year. 

But after all this has been joyfully and hopefully acknowl- 
edged, it still remains true that there are various elements of 
dissatisfaction that need to be harmonized. It is not enough 
that these elements be recognized, as deserving of respect, but 
that they be fairly met and relieved. The minority in the 
American Board represent, as they believe, a very general 
sentiment throughout all Congregational churches. The ob- 
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jections to its management are by no means new, and are far 
from being confined to any point of doctrine or school of 
theology. Some things are conscientiously demanded which 
must not be withheld. The Board cannot move on its way 
regardless of these demands, or expect the heartiest and fullest 
codperation, even by the concessions already made, unless they 
be acted upon in the spirit of generous fellowship. It is the 
object of this Article to state these demands, which are not to 
be regarded as those of any particular party, or as offering a 
complete solution of the question, but an attempt at least to 
present those essential features, in which change is needed in 
order to promote true harmony. 

I. Perhaps the most manifest claim is that our churches may 
have a closer connection with the Board. For years there has 
been a growing feeling that the churches were treated with 
scant courtesy by the ruling powers. Some have asked with 
wonder, how are these corporate members chosen, and many 
have been sensitive as to the discrimination that seems to them 
arbitrary and unreasonable. The churches have had no voice, 
even by way of recommendation. The choice seems some- 
times to have been personal or accidental, and again the omis- 
sions have excited wonder. Certainly the Board has given no 
endorsement to the doctrine of “natural selection,” or “the 
survival of the fittest.” It is not to be supposed that any 
system would secure perfection in this regard. But if each 
church had the right to nominate to its local conference, and 
each conference the right to nominate directly to the Board, 
according to the vacancies to be filled, there would be a very 
different feeling among them, and names would be proposed, 
which otherwise are neglected or overlooked. 

Of all our benevolent societies, the Board is the only one 
which offers to the churches no sort of representation. It has 
been said that the Board is responsible to its donors, and the 
selection is therefore put on a money basis. It may well be 
doubted whether this is altogether wise or Christian. Feeble 
churches may be strong in spirit. Our missionaries have often 
been nurtured in obscyre places. To give a son or daughter to 
the Master’s work is more than money and brings more friends 
to the cause than the largest contribution. It is clear that this 
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appeal of the churches ought to be noticed. There may be 
some better way of representation than any proposed, but it 
should be acknowledged that the Board is now a Congrega. 
tional society. It was no idle threat, nor made in an unkind 
spirit, when Dr. Meredith said: “If the American Board jg 
not a Congregational Foreign Missionary Society, I am in 
favor of making a Congregational Foreign Missionary Society 
as quick as it can be done.” The churches are willing to wait 
patiently for overtures of union in some form or other, but 
they ought not to be treated with contempt. 

This partiality is more manifest since some of our churches 
have two or three corporate members, while thousands haye 
none. Congregationalists are not a jealous people, but they 
believe in the parity of the churches, and they would like to 
have a measure of respect shown to them all. Of late the 
number of corporate members has been increased, but that does 
not help the matter. If the directors of a bank were to double 
their number without consulting the stockholders, it might 
please some of those chosen, but would raise a rebellion among 
the rest. What the churches want is deference to their wishes, 
and a hearty sympathy manifested to them in some form or 
other. In fact, it is disrespectful to the churches, that while 
the question of representation is pending, and the committee 
still holds the instruction unanimously given a year ago, in this 
explicit form,— 

‘* Resolved, That a committee of fifteen be appointed to consider the 
relation of the Board to the churches and individuals who make it their 
missionary agent, and the expediency, in view of the facts which they 
may ascertain, of securing a closer union between them, especially 
including the subject of the selection of corporate members; and that 
this committee be instructed to report what action, if any, they may 
deem wise in this direction, at a subsequent annual meeting of the 
Board,” 


—it certainly has an aspect of indifference if not disrespect that 
the Board should proceed to elect twenty-one members, and 
appoint a committee to propose as many more perhaps another 
year. Should their number be increased tenfold, the question 
still returns, where is the fellowship of the churches, and the 
respect owed even to the least of them. 
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IL. It is another demand of those dissatisfied with the 
present management of the Board that there should be more 
manifest sympathy towards our colleges and theological semi- 
naries. A greater effort’ ought certainly to be made to promote 
a hearty union of feeling, and a confidence on the part of all 
our young men and women, in every stage of education, that 
the administration is doing everything that can be done to 
encourage their interest in the work of missions, and to make 
the way easy to enter upon this grand enterprise. Surely there 
are difficulties enough, in the natural shrinking from hardship 
and exile, in the surrender of plans of personal ambition and 
ease. Many who feel the pressure of Christ’s call to go far 
hence to the Gentiles find ready excuse in obstacles that pre- 
sent themselves, in the claims of our own country, and in the 
affectionate solicitation of friends. It is sad indeed that any 
further stumbling block should be put in their way by those 
whose chief object it ought to be to strengthen their resolution 
and relieve their doubts. 

It is never to be forgotten that the missionary enterprise 
was conceived in the hearts of young men. It came to the 
birth in the college and the theological seminary. It was there 
throbbing with the pulse of life before it appeared among the 
reverend fathers of the church. It is but an old and familiar 
story how backward the elders were to help the ardent youth. 
The example ought not to be repeated now. It was not a 
board of experienced and aged men, but a company of youth 
who set in motion the great idea of converting the world. 
And the missionary spirit has been nursed in our colleges and 
seminaries ever since. Here the practical decision has been 
made which has resulted in such consecrated lives as those of 
Eli Smith, and Van Dyck, and Schauffler, and Goodell, and 
Spaulding, and Judson,—heroic spirits, and the whole line of 
witnesses, of whom the world was not worthy! 

How is it now? The flame of missionary zeal still burns in 
the older and younger colleges and seminaries among a host of 
young women as well as young men. Societies of inquiry are 
found among them all. We do not question that part of the 
resolution offered by Prof. Boardman at Springfield two years 
ago, which reads: 
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“That we consider it a reason for profound gratitude to God 
that so much of enthusiastic devotion to the cause of missions 
has been awakened among the young men and young women 
of our land.” 

But when he goes on to say, “and that this Board has beep 
so amply sustained in its demand for funds and laborers,” we 
cannot go with him. The “enthusiastic devotion” does not 
materialize. There may be various reasons for this as we haye 
intimated, but one is a want of sympathy between the young 
men and the administration. It cannot be denied. It is too 
patent for any one to question, that somehow the Board is not 
“en rapport” with the young men and women. Looking up 
at the galleries of the Tabernacle Church and seeing crowds of 
them eagerly present—seventy-five from one seminary alone— 
the question arises, “ Why do they not offer themselves to the 
Board?’ We are told they ought to have more pluck; but 
when a young man has made up his mind to face all the terrors 
of barbarism, it is a little trying to be told that it requires more 
pluck to meet his Christian brethren at home. Young men 
want sympathy, they want freedom and consideration for their 
immature views. Somehow the effort should be made to make 
it plain that they will have this sympathy in full measure. 

The apparent reason for this feeling of estrangement we 
will consider farther on. It is the fact with which we have 
now to do, and the need of a change in this respect. Within 
the last five years our Congregational seminaries have gradu- 
ated more young men than ever before in an equal time—some 
of them nearly twice as many. Where are the candidates for 
the foreign work? We are told to be thankful that the 
demand for laborers has been amply sustained. But two or 
one from a seminary, and none from some of them, is a poor 
showing. And where are our colleges which share the same 
enthusiastic devotion? It is said that of all the ordained mis- 
sionaries sent out by the Board this year scarcely half a dozen 
were graduates from any college. Again we say, in the current 
phrase, the enthusiastic devotion does not seem to “ material- 

ize.” There is some obstacle that keeps back our young men. 
While we are glad to receive and appoint some who have 
not had the advantages of a liberal education, surely we need 
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others. We need those who, like our early missionaries, have 
had the highest training in languages and science, and in every 
department of good learning. There is no position on earth, 
as we have often been told, affording scope for higher abilities, 
or laying heavier tribute upon the best resources of scholar- 
ship. The translation of the Bible, the training of native 
preachers, the influence to be exerted on foreign residents, 
demand the highest and best that our schools of learning can 
give. Turn over the pages of the Ely volume, so carefully 
compiled by Dr. Thomas Laurie, and see what has been done 
by the power of consecrated discipline in so many fields of 
science and literature. We must have the hearty codperation 
of the colleges and seminaries with the best they can give to the 
service of Christ. And we shall not have this until a warmer 
sympathy exists between these institutions and the management 
of the Board. 

III. It is also much to be desired that a better method 
should be pursued in the transaction of business. This desire 
has been expressed many times before the present controversy, 
and of late by many brethren whose opinion deserves atten- 
tion. In almost all the reports and discussions of the Board, 
there is a mixture of popular appeal, not quite consistent with 
serious business. This arises in part from the fact, that the 
Board does not consider itself responsible to the public, and 
yet wants their approval. Business puts on the tone of popu- 
lar address. Reports to the Board are given by readers, who 
turn their backs to those who must act upon them and who can 
with very great difficulty hear them. Thus the report appears 
to be prepared for an impression on a general audience, or for 
circulation among the absent, rather than for the information 
of those who are immediately responsible. 

It may be said that this arises from a laudable desire of do- 
ing good. The devotional element is called in to relieve dry 
statistics. Fervent gratitude and enthusiastic promises for the 
future are to be the outcome of such representations. We do 
not call in question the motives which actuate those who for a 
long series of years have conducted these services, nor the bene- 
fit which has resulted from the meetings as a whole. But it is 
almost inevitable that the calm consideration, the judicial 
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temper, needed for important business, should sometimes be 
lost in the idea of popular effect, or amid the plaudits, scarcely 
subdued, of a waiting throng. 

When a promiscuous audience is to be held in patient atten- 
tion, the “art of putting things” is very much in request, and 
inconsistencies drop out of sight. There may be no misstate- 
ment of facts, no verbal inaccuracy of any sort, and yet the 
impression may be quite different from that made by precisely 
the same facts in other hands. The prosperity of the Board 
in funds and laborers may be made to appear greater or legs 
than it is, by the unconscious feeling of those who marshal the 
facts; and a desire in itself laudable to make the best of 
things, or to produce encouragement in the minds of hearers, 
may easily give a cheerful tone and coloring to what might 
otherwise be depressing. 

To give an instance of what is meant, it is certainly true 
that the Report of the Home Department gave an impression 
of prosperity within the last year, which seemed to many more 
cheering than they dared to indulge. It is not claimed that 
the facts were misstated, or the figures and computing of aver- 
ages incorrect ; but the representation made from them was to 
say the least one-sided and incomplete. Such is very apt to be 
the case, when a report is made for effect on the general publie, 
rather than for precise information. Note this contrast. The 
Corresponding Secretary read in clear tones the vote of the 
Board at Cleveland : 

‘“‘That in the current financial year, the endeavor be to secure at 
least $650,000, as its income.” 

A few minutes later, the report of the Home Department 
stated that the donations from the churches have only been 
$395,000. But when the unusual amount of legacies is added, 
and the sums taken from trust funds, the aggregate is so large 
as to meet the current appropriations, and the general impres- 
sion is made that on the whole we are doing well,—perhaps 
better than could have been expected; and the appeal fora 
million in gifts, or a million in somebody’s will, is a thought to 
fill the mind with enthusiastic hope for the future. Yet here is 
the simple fact that the churches, in their regular contribu- 
tions, have given less than $400,000, being an average of less 
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than $100 apiece, even when 600 of them are left out alto- 
gether. Is the American Board to be sustained on the remains 
of the dead, or on the free and hearty gifts of the living? 

This report of the Prudential Committee seems hardly busi- 
ness-like for so grave and responsible a body. We will not 
deny that it is a well-meant presentation of the views of the 
committee in general, and their wish to make the facts useful 
by putting them in such a way as to indicate prosperity. Men 
always represent facts to themselves and others more or less 
according to the tone of their minds, and the ultimate end 
they have in view. But a business report should be simpler 
and less impressive. It should neither indulge in inferences, 
nor attempt to forestall a verdict on itself. The method of 
conducting the business of the Board leads to the making of 
reports largely in this line. It was distinctly avowed by one 
of those to whom the report of the Home Department was 
entrusted, that the committee felt that they had no right to 
go behind that report, and that they had “considered the facts 
which the Prudential Committee have presented wwidly before 
us.” The trouble is these facts are presented “ vividly ” rather 
than simply. And hence the report on the report is as usual 
but the echo of an echo. This second report is for a promiscu- 
ous audience as well as the first, and business methods are still 
further lost sight of, in an effort to awaken sympathy and 
enthusiasm. 

These objections and difficulties are widely felt, apart from 
any disposition to find fault with those who have received their 
methods of conducting these meetings from an earlier time. 
They are manifest to men of all views, and are the subject of 
criticism outside of the denomination as well as in it. The 
following from the Vew York Observer is a specimen of such 
criticism. 

‘‘That a corporation to which such important duties and such large 
funds are committed, should transact its business in the presence of a 
large assembly of interested spectators, is an anomaly which is produc- 
tive of disagreeable and evil results. Debates are prolonged and 
speeches are made because of the enthusiasm and applause of the audi- 
ence, while many matters which ought to be discussed by the corpora- 
tion seem indelicate and improper to be the subjects of debate before a 
promiscuous assembly. 
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IV. But we turn to a more pressing and imperative demand, 
which gives emphasis to all the others, and explains more fully 
the reason of some of them. It is a demand for a freer ang 
more sympathetic examination of candidates. Some have beep 
rejected, when the reasons were not made clear or satisfactory 
to all; and it is admitted that others have been alarmed for the 
result if they should present themselves, and have been kept 
back from so doing, by reasonable or unreasonable fears. There 
should be a change in the method of examination for the pur. 
pose of removing such impressions. There is a way no doubt 
by which the youth in our seminaries can be made to feel that 
their application for appointment under the Board would be 
met with the warmest sympathy. 

They have heard that this examination is entrusted princi- 
pally to one man, that personal creeds are sent out, and requests 
made for categorical answers on mooted points. They have 
heard that a statement is made up from their conversations, 
and given to the Prudential Committee in place of their own 
connected statement. Their case is thought to be in the hands 
of a single advocate, who has looked unfavorably upon some 
who have had high endorsement, and even upon the case of 
one of our most esteemed missionaries. But the fault here 
is, in a cousiderable degree, due to the system. Too 
heavy a responsibility is put upon the Home Department, and 
has been in former days as well as in the present. There is no 
man who can assume such responsibility without danger. The 
very man who would be chosen by some as a most affectionate 
and delightful examiner, would fail to secure the confidence of 
others. There is no charge of unkind intention. Conscien- 
tious scruples may make one a severe examiner, with the very 
highest motives of love and good will. It is desirable there- 
fore that a change should be made in the method of examina- 
tion. 

The Home Department has enough to do without this bur- 
den; and especially as we hope for a larger number of appli- 
cants, the method of receiving them should be changed. One 
man is likely to have certain peculiarities or lay stress on 
particular things which to the mind of tae Church in general 
are of small importance. Let the Committee of Examination 
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be composed of wider elements, including some known to be 
personally and affectionately interested in the candidate. It 
would be a suitable thing for his pastor to assist in the ques 
tioning, or for one of his teachers; and certainly there could 
be no fitter member of such a committee, than some exveri- 
enced missionary at home on a visit. With such persons 
present and taking part, no young man would have just reason 
to fear the result, in appearing before any number of Exami- 
ners or the whole Prudential Committee. 

It has been felt that this matter has been conducted too 
often secretly or by correspondence. It has been felt that the 
whole burden of resporsibility has come upon one man, or that 
he has assumed the direction of the whole at the desire of 
others. The strong feeling that a change must be made has 
manifested itself by the withdrawal of the votes of a third of 
the members present from one who has been highly esteemed 
as a faithful servant, and who has no doubt endeavored to dis- 
charge his duty. This has not been the result of personal 
feeling, or want of respect and friendliness. No one can for a 
moment believe that these votes have been withheld from any, 
such motive as that. But no other way was open to the minor- 
ity of expressing their disapproval of the system pursued. 
Sometimes a man is so wedded to a system, that they cannot 
be separated. An entire change must be made, in order that 
the graduates of our colleges and seminaries may feel assured 
of perfect sympathy. That is the way “to let bygones be 
bygones.” 

When the proposition was made to the minority to vote the 
full list of the old officers, it was impossible to promise or com- 
mand such a vote, for the simple reason that their objection is 
to a system, and they had no other means of expressing it. 
Change the system; shift the burden from the Home Depart- 
ment; let some other Examiner or Committee of Examination 
be tried, and a new feeling of hope will be awakened. Some 
thought that the minority ought to compromise on the old 
Board of Officers, but the vote showed that they had no com- 
promise to offer and could make none. Their objections are 
of such a kind that they cannot endorse the action of the past. 
The minority wish to see warm and cordial relations between 
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the seminaries and the Board. The remedy is simple. Cha 
the system of examination. Those who are dissatisfied do not 
even claim the rescinding of past votes that seem to look 
towards making the Board an ecclesiastical court. We are 
sorry for the votes. Sometime the Board will be ashamed of 
them. But happily they mean little. They simply guard the 
Board against the “approval” of a certain’ doctrine. Nobody 
wishes the Board to approve that doctrine, nor yet the doctrine 
of Millenarianism, nor of the annihilation of the wicked. It 
is not the business of the Board to approve any of these mooted 
points, held in the way of theory or otherwise. 

What the minority desire is freedom to think on the part of 
missionaries as well as others. We do not want thoughtless 
laborers in the foreign field. We shudder for those who can 
answer glibly, questions over which the wisest and most devout 
men hesitate. It is cruelty to a young man to press him to 
positive conclusions on any but the essential points of evangeli- 
cal belief, when we know that such a course may lead to insin- 
cerity, or even to the shipwreck of Christian faith. 

The minority do not wish to go back on the past but rather 
to turn all faces and all hearts to the future. They hope to see 
no more votes of approval or disapproval of unsettled matters 
of doctrine. They want, and feel that they must have, a 
better system of examination, that shall heal the breach be- 
tween the Board and those who yearn to go forth as soldiers of 
the Cross. They believe that this is not their demand only, 
but that of the churches, and a growing number of all who, 
feel an interest in missions. Freedom and charity are the 
watchwords of the hour. Christians are not to go out on the 
mountains or into the wilderness, searching for some one thing 
in which they may possibly differ ; but rather to rejoice in the 
ninety and nine in which they can certainly agree. They feel 
that some changes must be made to bring about this result, not 
necessarily in the precise line proposed, but in some manner 
that shall be satisfactory to our ardent youth, to our most 
benevolent churches, and to all true lovers of the cause of 
missions. 

While these are the demands of those who are dissatisfied 
with the past record of the Board, they regard the meeting at 
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New York as hopeful, because looking toward the answering 
of these demands. The signs are cheering that every one of 
these claims will in some way be satisfied. Especially there 
are signs of better feeling and kindlier sympathy between 
those who have opposed one another. In full confidence that 
these changes will be brought about, men who felt despondent 
have returned to their homes with the purpose of urging in- 
creased contributions, and doing ali in their power to promote 
missionary zeal. When our students have full encouragement 
and sympathy, when the fire is kindled in their hearts to offer 
themselves to the work, and the flame brightened by friendly 
feeling on all hands, then the Church will arouse to new gifts, 
which shall be fully adequate to all the work required. Let it 
be understood that the American Board is full of sympathy 
with the churches and the schools. Let us not distrust the 
future, nor believe it possible that the hopes now awakened 
can fail of fulfillment. 

We may well lay to heart at the present time, the words of 
our late venerated President, Mark Hopkins, in his historical 
discourse, delivered in the year 1860. 

‘“‘ While fifty years have but heightened our respect for the wisdom 
by which this Board was founded, have they not wrought changes in 
public sentiment, requiring in it some modification? If so, let it be 
modified. Let us have no conservatism for its own sake. When 
change becomes necessary to accomplish the original end of an institu- 
tion, then change is conservatism. We now stand upon a height, 
where it becomes us to use every light of Scripture, and reason, and 
experience, and to be flexible to every indication of the will of God, 
in regard to the future. Now is the time to cast off hindrances, and 


lay aside weights, and gird ourselves anew.” 
JAMES G. VOSE. 
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Articte III.—BARYE, THE SCULPTOR. 


THE committee formed last Spring in Paris to raise funds 
for the erection of a statue to Barye, asked the great painter, 
Bonnat, to write out for publication his impressions of the 
equally great sculptor. Bonnat, though conscious that he was 
not a master of the pen, made no excuses but consented. His 
Article appeared in the Gazette des Beauw Arts for May. 
As a contribution to the present interest in Barye, I presenta 
translation in the hope that, in spite of the poor medium, 
Bonnat’s fervor may be understood if not imparted, and that 


the great merits of Barye may be the better appreciated.* 
D. Capy Eaton, 


I only saw Ingres once. He was crossing the court of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. I shall never forget his plump little 
body—badly clothed in a garment too long for it—short, 
stocky, with a superbly strong and virile head on top of it, 
which nevertheless reminded one a bit of a turtle’s. See him! 
One of the greatest of all painters. 

When a student at the Ecole, I was twice corrected by 
Horace Vernet; a small, active, dried up man, all skin and 


* The exhibition of Barye’s works in New York is exciting the best 
kind of interest. If Barye could have seen an American ‘ grizzley” in 
action how glorious would have been the artistic response ! 

To seize the immortal spirit resident in matter, be the matter ani- 
mate or inanimate, to purify it of all dross and to make it in its pure 
essence so plain that all can see it, is the mission of art. 

Barye, as we speak of perfection, was perfect. No man has lived 
who so drew out of the animal the spirit of the animal and made it so 
superbly and perfectly evident. In writing of him it is hard to keep 
oneself within the bounds of understandable language. In viewing his 
works, examine long and attentively. It will pay artistically to have 
every anatomical unit explained. Go with a surgeon. Knowledge and 
appreciation of art come indirectly and are not worth a farthing if they 
can be reduced to words. That the American, Walters, was among the 
first to estimate Barye is natural enough; for in France there roam no 
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bones. One of the corrections is worth noting. He was pass- 
ing back of us, pointing out to each a particular defect. 
When he reached me he abruptly said: “What is that, I 
should like to know? The gates of the Mazas prison?” I 
was very young and very anxious to learn, full of admiration 
for a man whose talents are too much decried now-a-days, but 
who was then in the full blaze of his glory. At day-break the 
next morning I was on my way to the famous gates of the 
Mazas prison. I understood at a glance. My drawing was 
like masonry. I drew too much in squares. 

One clear afternoon I followed Delacroix from the Pont- 
des-Arts all the way to the rue Notre-Dame-de-Lorette where 
he had his studio. He was just leaving the Institut when I 
first saw him. I recognized him from photographs. Every 
now and then he stopped, threw back his head and _ partially 
closed his eyes. I have since understood that he was studying 
effects, or analyzing cclors. Barye, I never saw, though I 
have ever cherished for him a veritable worship. Barye was, 
and is, one of my grand adorations. How often have I been 
to the Luxembourg only to see his Jaguar dévorant un 
Iiévre! How often have I crossed the garden of the Tuileries 
bison, formidable bears, or clawing tiger-cats; nor do the streams float 
alligators. There is no harm in having a little of the savage in one’s 


atmosphere. 

Barye’s men and women are very commonplace. The action of his 
human groups is either constrained or exaggerated. Waste no time 
examining them. 

In comparison with Barye’s animals those by Cain, his successor, are 
as lifeless as pumpkins. No visitor to Paris has failed to see the huge, 
unhappy, frigid morsters of the Trocadero. 

Apropos de Cain; a confession! Years ago I visited his studio with 
Mr. Kemeys, a young American animal sculptor who is filled full with 
the right spirit and may one of these days be worthy to bear Barye’s 
mantle. Cain received us most politely, showed us the models of his 
numerous works and listened modestly to our words of praise. One 
particular thing he passed over. As it seemed admirable I did not 
understand the omission till it occurred to me that he wished it to 
attract our attention without indication on his part. So at the end of 
the show I said with proper effusiveness: ‘‘But M. Cain, you have 
omitted the one which seems to us the most excellent of all your 
works!” ‘*Oh,—yes—” he answered hesitatingly ; ‘‘that—that is by 
Barye.” Messrs. Eaton and Kemeys made their exit as rapidly, and 
with as little confusion, as possible. D. C. E, 
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only to see the clutch of the Leon au Serpent ; that tragic 
clutch so marvelously analyzed and modeled! Barye was 
secretive. I have read biographies of him written by men 
who must have known him well; who held his talent, hig 
genius, in great veneration ; and they were justified in their 
estimate. They give details of his works, of his manner of 
being and doing and of his character; but not one has revealed 
his secret; not one points out the source of his genius. He 
was quiet, taciturn, a silent observer—that I know. He was 
impassioned by his art. He held it in profound respect. He 
analyzed, measured, dissected, studied without intermission the 
bones and all the proportions of his models. This constitutes 
science; the admirable and prolific power which enabled him 
to produce so many chefs-d’ouvre and which is by no means 
to be despised. But what I don’t know, and would know, is 
what took place in his soul. Whence drew he his tawny 
instinct ; his divination of cruel and infallible force ; his love 
of strong shoulders which move so marvelously, so nobly, in 
their eternal truth! At what moment of his life did this 
great man, who started as a graver’s apprentice, find the 
grand sentiment which constituted his strength and his genius! 
Where did he first feel the inner vibration, the revelation of 
that beauty which draws man to God and almost makes of 
him a new creator; which warms and illumines the soul, 
which communicates ineffable joys and gives birth to a pre- 
sentiment of the infinite and the eternity of bliss! O dear, 
great men who have felt these vibrations and have made others 
feel them! O Claude whose setting suns so tenderly caress 
the golden-crested waves. O Michael Angelo, whose giants 
dream austerely and sublimely! O Beate, revealer of the 
sweets of heaven! O Rembrandt with thy infinite pity for 
the little, the humble, and the unhappy! How moved am I 
in writing your names: how devotedly I thank you for the 
emotions you have given me! 

But to return to Barye. In default of those inner revela- 
tions which would give us the starting point of his genius; 
revelations which seem almost always to be wanting in the 
biographies of great men; let us not lose ourselves in conject- 
ures but be content with what is known. He says of himself 
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that he entered the studio of Bosio because he was so “ keenly 
tormented by the desire to be a sculptor.” He could not have 
staid long with Bosio; for we soon find him in Gros’ studio. 
What could have attracted him to a painter? Was there 
between the two an affinity of inspiration? Was it in the 
society of the painter of the Bataille d’Hylau that he con- 
ceived the heroic sentiment subsequently displayed in the 
Theséé and the Centawr? Or should we not rather look back 
to the Egyptians and Assyrians for the source of the inspira- 
tion of his talents? Their works and the vases of the Etrus- 
cans he held in high esteem, contemplating them and studying 
them till the end of his days. 

However profound and lively may be an artist’s originality 
—and these terms are most applicable to Barye—it is difficult 
even with most acute perspicacity to distinguish absolute 
from derivative originality. Raphael, for instance, though he 
studied and copied everything about him; though he drew 
inspiration from all he saw, from everything he deemed 
superior to himself, is still the supremely original interpreter 
of grace and youthfulness. Would Michael Angelo, the giant, 
have painted the Sistine Chapel, had Signorelli not preceded 
him? Could the lord of drawing have invented those groups 
of Titans without the help of a suggestion? Not to go back so 
far; would our own marvelous school of landscape painting 
have had its light and its radiance without Constable? The 
topic is too important for this short study. Moreover it is 
not what Barye may have derived from others that attracts 
attention. It is not as a sculptor of the human form that he 
particularly excites admiration ;—however excellent may be 
his group of the Thesée and of the Centaur ; however admir- 
able may be the mount of Roger et Angélique.* What 
attracts and fascinates us is that which is absolutely his own, 
that which he exposes as a great and true master, and which 
will ever remain his unchallenged and incontestable glory. 
This, his domain, was the animal kingdom. The animal: true, 
living, excited, tragic, impassioned, trembling, fierce, cruel, 
ferocious, timid, calm in its power, sure of its suppleness, of 

* Two characters from the Orlando Furioso who escaped mounted on 
the hippogriff. 
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its speed, of the power of its jaws, and of the certainty of its 
clutch! Of these things would I have talked with Barye; 
would have heard from him whence came this love, so true, 
so profound, so intense. 

Those who knew him say that in his features, in the breadth 
of his jaw, in the expression of his lips and in the form of 
his mouth, there was something of the animals he wrought. [ 
painted his portrait for my friend, Mr. Walters of Baltimore, 
I unfortunately had but little to guide me; for I had never 
seen my subject. I depended upon the suggestions of Mme, 
Barye and upon photographs. Mme. Barye and her daughters 
declared that the picture was an excellent likeness, yet I had 
not put into it a bit of the ferocious expression of which his 
friends and his pupils have often spoken. He spoke little, I 
know. He must have been cold and excessively reserved, 
He had the scornful pride of men of worth who are but parti- 
ally understood. His passion was concealed within him, hid- 
den away in the depths of his soul. So it is with all great 
men. The weak show everything on the surface. What a 
marvelous observer? What sagacity of intellect! What an 
analyst! What extraordinary instinct! What admirable in- 
tuition of the brute creation. If he produced a stag, a serpent, 
an eagle, or a jaguar, he did it to the most minute charac- 
teristic detail. Nothing escaped him. If he modeled a doe, 
a fawn, he expressed all the delicacies, the timidities, the fine 
and elegant graces. The slightest timid movement was given 
with an unparalleled justness and charm. 

Seeing them you would feel yourself transported to the vast 
woods where stand oaks of centuries of growth, and you hear 
far away the monotonous song of the coucou, or the sharp note 
of the pinnock. Who of us has not passed solitary hours in 
the midst of the grand calm of forests? The noise of a falling 
leaf, or of the restless grass; the hum of the wings of a fly, 
the slightest breath amid the tree tops, transport you I know 
not where. While the bright furze, the heather spreading its 
delicate flowers in the sun, the green leaf which way up cuts 
its pure outline against the blue sky, give you through the eyes 
inexpressible joys and rejoicing! And in the midst of this 
silence a slight noise awakens you from your sweet ecstacy. 
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You see a tawny point emerging from a fern-bank. It is one 
of Barye’s graceful favorites ; shaking its tail, or pointing its 
timid ears, ready for flight at the faintest warning. While 
you, you hardly breathe for fear of disturbing its pleasure. 

Barye, I am told, loved Barbizon.* There he took his walks 
in the forest—solitary promenades for repose from the hard life 
of Paris. There he met his graceful models and caught their 
spontaneous movements, their most fugitive expressions. But 
timid and lowly creatures were only a rest, or a pastime, for 
him. It is not in rendering them that the intensity of his 
genius shines forth. What this impassioned man needed was 
the combats of great beasts, of the great carnivora. He 
longed for infected jungles ; woods of thorny mimosa where 
the large-hipped lion is tracked with its tawny dress illumined 
with the burning fire-brands of its eyes. His soul craved the 
vision of elephants crushing tigers, of the gigantic boa shoot- 
ing itself with lightning flash on the passing antelope and 
smothering it within its mighty rings. He delighted in a 
lioness crouching on a rock—sniffing space, her powerful mus- 
eles gathered beneath her, ready to spring upon the passing 
stag; or in herds of great elephants of antediluvian race, 
ploughing their way over plains and mountains beneath a fiery 
sun and overthrowing everything before them in their heavy 
march. There, there is the paradise of Barye! There is the 
world where his imagination loved to dwell! There, his true 
kingdom, a kingdom forever his own! No one before him 
had power to seize its scepter! No one before him could 
render the unconscious force of the lion with its massive 
shoulders; or the suppleness, and the cold cruelty, of the 
tiger and the jaguar. 

Look at the group of the Tuileries. A lion is passing; a 
serpent bars his passage ; that terrible paw falls! While the 
serpent, caught as in a vice, coils about himself, lost in agony, 
and in a supreme effort, though dying, seeks revenge; the 
mighty beast remains unmoved before his perfidious adversary. 
He hardly deigns to move his gigantic head. His mane but 
slightly bristles. He only answers with a low growl to the 
frantic hissings of his enemy. But the claws are working. 


* A little village in the forest of Fontainbleau. 
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That wonderful clawing tells the story. Admire it! The hairs 
are apart so that those terrible weapons may penetrate without 
hindrance; may play in the serpent’s flesh. Cutting like 
nippers they have only to close up, to come together. Then 
the end! Then the drama will be over! Barye, in spite of 
this chef-d’owwre, would do still better. Feeling the desire to 
render form more simply; to expose beauty of proportions 
more clearly and at the same time to give less prominence to 
manual dexterity; he executed the Zion assis which now 
adorns one of the entrances to the Louvre. He presents the 
beast calm and without action. To make the grand divisions 
more distinct, the hairy coat with its rough finishing is partially 
discarded. The construction is thus made evident. The artic 
ulations are plainly given. There is no hesitation in the design 
which is full and strong. The grand line which, starting at 
the muzzle, goes to the tail, is superb. In looking at the 
bronze you experience a sentiment of force moderated by 
beauty. The lion is seated on his haunches and looks straight 
forward.* But in this world of savage life, a world so rich 
and varied and to which Barye is indebted for so many of his 
chefs-d’ owvre, I give the palm to the tigers and to their family, 
the panthers and the jaguars. Look at his tiger “ qui marche!” 
It isa pure marvel. Often in my youth I wandered to the 
menagerie and there, attracted and held by the beauty of the 
great beasts, passed many an hour, close io the cages, lost in 
the contemplation of those superb felines mechanically meas- 
uring with their steps the floor of their too narrow prisons. The 
heavy paw moves with an admirable suppleness. The shoulder 
blades rise and fall. All the limbs move with an ease full of 
grace and harmony. One is facinated, ensnared, and remains 
rooted, held fast by a thoughtless contemplation. If a dog 
should pass near the cage, the tawny beast stops abruptly, lifts 
his strong head and fixes his glowing eyes. Then, the emo- 
tion passed, he resumes his sad march; the glow of his eye 
goes out; he lies down and yawns showing glistening fangs in 
his cavernous mouth. Poor prisoners, created for bounding 
through space and for living beneath an ardent sun in limitless 


* A copy of this lion was presented to the city of Baltimore by Mr. 
Walters and now stands in Mt. Vernon Place. 
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liberty ; yet doomed to vegetate in cages in the damp mists of 
Paris, amid the fogs of the North! 

The carver’s apprentice, too, undoubtedly many a time played 
truant. He too passed many contemplative hours with his 
fresh cheeks pressed against the bars of the cages. His heart 
beat at the revelation of the beautiful as he anticipated the day 
when he would wrestle with those proud models. He kept his 
word, and he came off conqueror. 

Look at his tiger. Everything is most marvelously rendered ; 
proportions, suppleness of limbs, ampleness of movement, car- 
riage of the head, size and development of the jaw, roughness 
of coat, blinking of the eyes. It is complete and admirable. 
And if from the tiger Barye passes to the panther, puts him 
in ambush and hurls him on a stag, it is equally admirably. 
The panther springs, and falls on his victim with all his weight 
and with infallible precision, while he seizes him by the throat 
with his terrible teeth and holds his back and his breast in the 
large grip of his outspread paws. In addition to these fearful 
weapons, the savage beast uses his weight to stop and paralyze 
the spring of the timid animal which, conquered by force, 
thunder-struck, crushed by his executioner, lowers his head, and 
trembling, bathed in sweat, with the death rattle in his throat, 
utters one last cry of supreme agony! 

Last I come to his Jaguar dévorant un Lievre. I think 
all agree that'this is the chef-d’owvre of the chefs-d’owvre 
of this man who produced so many. It is as beautiful as 
PEsclawe of Michael Angelo in the Louvre. In its jaws 
the jaguar has seized the hare by the flank. The right paw 
advances and tears the victim’s entrails; while gently set- 
tling down, his belly to the ground with the crawl of a 
serpent, the jaguar begins his feast in the gloom of his lair. 
He is already tasting with the joy of a ferocious intensity ; 
“with a gourmand voluptuousness of blood” as Edmond 
de Goncourt puts it in his penetrating description. His ears 
are close to his neck of which the strength is shown by 
massive muscles. Nervous shiverings run along his spine 
to the last vertebree of his tail. His savage eyes converge 
most terribly and have the fixity of the eyes of a viper. Woe 
to him who should approach to rob him of his prey! From 
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this marvelous bronze thus conceived and executed there arises 
a most extraordinary impression of ferocity and savageness 
It is genius! 

Barye is one of the greatest artists of the century; I do 
not hesitate to say, of all the centuries. If I had to make 
a comparison I should think of Balzac. Barye possessed 
the instinct of the animal kingdom and rendered it with 
a power equal to that which Balzac shows in his impassioned 
researches into the heart of man which he reveals so strongly, 
Each has left an indellible mark. They may be equalled; bat 
I doubt it. They can never be surpassed. 


Bonnar, 
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Danger of Silver Coinage. 


Articte. IV.—DANGER OF SILVER COINAGE. 


Tue history of the Latin Union is strong evidence in favor 
of the practicability of a bi-metallic currency. It fully justi- 
fies the belief that no harm can result from an effort to estab- 
lish such a currency, provided that all the leading nations 
enter into a close compact with each other for that purpose. 
But the real lesson for us is that for this country to continue 
to coin silver, and to make it a full legal tender, while the 
mints of other nations are closed to it, is fraught with the 
gravest perils: because such a course could result only in our 
ultimately becoming a silver nation. 

Many of the politicians of this country contend that there 
is no such danger before us, and that all the predictions that 
have been made have been the assertions of false prophets 
whose opinions are not worthy of consideration. That there 
have been direful predictions which have not been realized, we 
must admit. But the failure of these predictions does not 
prove that there has not been real danger, or that the peril 
does not still exist, or that it does not become more certain 
with each succeeding year. It merely shows that those who 
saw the peril failed to measure accurately the causes operating 
to bring the evil upon us. The more thoughtful of those who 
warned the country of the danger of the course we are pursu- 
ing, have not believed that the evil effects of that course would 
be at once felt, but that the danger was more or less remote, 
though not the less real because not at once apparent. They 
well know that it must take several years, and possibly many 
years, for the coinage of silver to reach such an amount as 
would drive gold out of circulation, and thus overthrow the 
old basis of values, and create in its stead a new basis of valua- 
tion, in which the dollar would have less value, and therefore 
a diminished purchasing power ;—in other words, when all 
commodities would command a higher price, measured by the 
money in circulation. It was not forgotten by any of these 
men, that the currency of a great country cannot be changed 
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in a day, nor in a year, but that it must take many years to 
effect a radical*change in the metallic money of a great coun- 
try. It is this fact that has misled so many and brought them 
to believe that there is no danger because it dees not at once 
make itself felt. It would seem that any man of ordinary 
understanding ought to know that when the currency of a 
country amounts to many hundreds of millions of dollars, it 
must take many years-to effect a change in the use of one metal 
for that of the other. A change may be more rapidly brought 
about by the issue of paper money. In a change from the use 
of gold to the general use of silver, it may take a great many 
years, if the amount coined is limited ; still the change may 
be brought about in a very few years. It is a question of 
machinery, as to the rapidity with which the silver coins are 
turned out and put into circulation. A change from a metallic 
currency to a paper currency may be brought about in a very 
short time by the issue of government legal-tender paper, and 
gold and silver both be driven entirely out of circulation. In 
a change from gold to silver, the process is necessarily less 
rapid, as the work of getting the metal, and coining it, takes 
much more time; and if the amount coined each year should 
be limited to a small proportion of the circulation, the time re- 
quired would be prolonged. With paper money, it is merely a 
question of printing presses, and the number of hours each day 
they are run. 

The advocates of silver are not content with limited coinage, 
though it will in time bring us to a silver standard. They de- 
mand free coinage, which would precipitate the evil, and with 
little delay reduce the currency to the silver valuation. They 
do not seem to care that they carry confusion into the finances 
and business of the country. Many of them know that such 
would be the result of free coinage, but they know that to most 
people the currency question is a sealed book, and that the 
most erroneous views are the popular ones, and that by playing 
upon the ignorance, prejudice, and credulity of others they 
may hold offices for which they have not the first qualification. 
To these men it is a game of politics, in which the best inter- 
ests of the country are but pawns in their hands, to be sacrificed 
whenever their political necessities seem to require it. 
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There is nothing in human experience more fully demon- 
strated, than that when a country creates a new currency of 
less value than that in use, if it is issued in sufficient amounts, 
the older and more valuable money will in time disappear 
from circulation, and the poorer money will take its place. 
Where men fall into error in regard to this rule—Gresham’s 
Law as it is called—is that they do not give it time to work 
out its fulfillment. They seem to think that if a thing does 
not happen in a day, a month, or year, it will not happen at all. 
They forget that the world was not made in a day; and that 
natural laws, though always in force, do not always work with 
great rapidity, but on the contrary it takes time for them to 
reduce cause into effect. 

The poorer money never drives out the more valuable 
money at once. It does not do so at all until there has been 
enough of the poor money issued to inflate the currency so as 
to cause a rise of prices. Then the superior money is less 
seen in circulation, and it begins to leave the country. The 
outflow will be in proportion to the amount of the inferior 
money issued, and if the inferior money is issued in such 
amounts as to fill the channels of circulation, the good money 
will not be needed for ordinary business transactions, and there- 
fore it will entirely disapppear from circulation. 

A subsidiary coinage, though much below full value, will 
remain at its nominal value so long as the amount coined does 
not greatly exceed that needed for small change; but if issued 
in excess of such need, it will become depreciated, and will 
pass at its face value only in sums for which it is a legal- 
tender. If the entire currency should be of that character, 
and coinage be free, or even if the coinage be limited—pro- 
vided this limitation does not restrict the coinage to such an 
extent as to prevent the amount put into circulation from 
becoming the greater part of the currency—it will become 
depreciated. If coinage is free, or the limitation is so broad 
as to amount practically to free coinage, coin will sink to the 
value of the metal of which it is made. And after this coin 
has become the sole enrrency of the country, if the coinage be 
limited, the consequent depreciation will be measured by the 
excess of the amount coined and put in circulation. The 
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latter remark is confined to the circulation of the coins in the 
country where issued, but does not refer to their value if sept 
to another country. Outside the boundaries of the issuing 
country, the coin would have the value of the metal in them 
and only that value. In other words, under free coinage the 
purchasing power of the money would be that of the value of 
the metal only. A dollar having seventy cents worth of silver 
in it, though called a dollar, would buy only seventy cents 
worth of commodities. Or to put it in another way, com- 
modities which have heretofore sold for seventy cents, would 
now sell for a dollar of the current money ;—an advance in 
price of upwards of forty per cent. A man working for ten 
dollars a week in money of full vaiue, we will say, can buy 
the following named articles, all needed for the comfort of his 
family: 10 lbs. sugar, 2 Ibs. butter, 50 Ibs. flour, 1 calico 
gown, 2 pair shoes, 2 caps for boys, 1 doz. eggs, 3 lbs. lard, 
2 lbs. rice, and sundries 90 cents, which consumes his week’s 
wages. With a depreciated currency, such as has been men- 
tioned, the same articles would cost at least $14 and probably 
more, for as the prices of commodities advance under a depre- 
ciated currency, the percentage of profits increases. It would 
not be out of the way to assume that the same quantity of 
commodities which had cost ten dollars, would, under a de- 
preciated currency, such as we are considering, cost from 
fifteen to sixteen dollars. As wages are the last to advance, 
it is probable that his family would be deprived of many of 
the comforts which they had been accustomed to, even if they 
did not suffer from the want of the ordinary articles of food 
and clothing. 

All persons working for wages, or living on a salary, or on 
a fixed income of any kind, whether such income is the result 
of their labor, or interest on investments, would suffer from 
the depreciation of the money they receive. 

It is often asked how this depreciation of money comes 
about, and how it is that the good money disappears, leaving 
only the poor money in circulation. The result of our obser- 
vation has been that this is a question of very general interest. 
We will therefore endeavor to explain the method by showing 
how inferior money always drives out superior money, by the 
operation of what is called “ Gresham’s Law.” 
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Money is genevally spoken of as though it had a personality, 
and was possessed of an aggressive power of its own, rather 
than as an instrument in the hands of men, from whom it 
must receive whatever of power and influence it exerts. Of 
itself it can do nothing. Locked up in a strong box and kept 
there, it is as valueless for all the uses to which money can be 
put, as though it had never been made. Placed in the vaults 
of banks ready for use, it cannot exert any influence unless 
the conditions of trade are such as to call it out, and keep it 
in circulation. When the currency is in excess of the ordin- 
ary requirements of trade, such excess does not in any way 
affect prices, when the business of the country is in a normal 
condition. Nor does any amount of excess of money, however 
great it may be, in the least affect prices when the energies 
of a people have been paralyzed by a commercial crisis, fol- 
lowed by a period of industrial depression. Then, whatever 
the amount of money—it matters not how redundant the cur- 
rency—prices will not advance, and any amount of currency 
will not serve to revive the drooping spirits or to encourage 
the hopes of a desponding people so as to give renewed 
activity to business, and to induce people to enter into new 
enterprises. On the contrary, prices will continue to fall, and 
the surplus money will fiow into the banks, there to remain 
until prices have reached their true level, and until a change 
has taken place in the minds of the people. Not till hope, 
instead of despair, dwells in the human breast, will the idle 
money find steady employment, and thus be able to exert its 





proper influence. 
From the autumn of 1873 to the middle of the year 1878, 


this country had a redundant currency, accompanied with 
falling prices, throughout the whole of that period. It was 
productive of much demoralization of thought on monetary 
questions. There were some notable instances of men who 
had stood well in the world of monetary science, losing their 
grasp .upon the principles of currency, and avowing their 
belief that the volume of currency had no direct bearing upon 
the price of commodities. Some remarks made by Mr. Glad- 
stone, in regard to not issuing small notes, in order that there 
might be a large amount of coin in the hands of the people, 
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‘from which the reserves could be replenished in case of g 
drain of specie from the country, seem to indicate that he had 
fallen into the same error, or that he was not as well posted in 
monetary science as he is in many other great questions. 
Notwithstanding these notable instances of apostacy, the 
currency principle still remained a great power in the affairs 
of men. During that period it was dormant because the con- 
ditions were opposed to its active operation. It was inactive, 
as were in a great measure the energies of the people during 
that period ; and it was because of the inactivity of the people 
brought about by a commercial crisis, that the redundant cur- 
rency did not arrest the fall of prices. That was a period of 
settling up; of finding out how we stood, of sifting and weed- 
ing out the weak and unsound, and as events finally demon- 
strated, a time of recuperation and accumulation also. There 
had been—through the operation of an inflated and depreciated 
paper currency—a long financial debauch, by which the finan- 
cial system had been undermined, and greatly weakened, and 
which finally ended in a collapse. Our nerves were unstrung, 
and fear paralyzed our energies. We were holding our forces 
in reserve, waiting till times should mend, and industry and 
enterprise should again be rewarded with a fair compensation. 
In the meantime, goods accumulated in the store-houses, 
money flowed into the banks, to remain there until such time 
as renewed activity should create a need for it. Men waited 
. and suffered, because they either knew, or felt, that there 
could not be any great improvement in business until the 
money of the country had been put on a better basis, and 
prices had found their true level, and that it was through 
prices finding their true level that the money of the country 
was to be restored to a sound and honest basis. In other 
words, until resumption of specie payments had come about. 
All waited for the great and blessed event. The 1st day of 
January, 1879, had been set as the time when the government 
and the banks should resume. Everybody waited for that 
day, and many waited in fear and trembling, while others 
were impatient for the day to arrive, being assured that with 
that day would open up a new era of prosperity and happiness 
for the people of this country. The energy and industry of 
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the people were held in check, thus depriving money of those 
natural conditions of business activity, and speculation, which 
were necessary to put into operation the principles of currency 
by calling into use the idle money. . 

To avoid confusion and to make the subject plain to every- 
one, let us define what is meant by the “currency principle.” 
It is the doctrine that a currency issued in excess of the needs 
of a country to effect its internal exchanges at ruling prices, 
leads to a rise of prices of commodities, and that a contraction 
of the currency of the coyntry below what is needed to effect 
the internal exchanges at current prices, brings about a fall of 
prices. It is through the operation of this principle that we 
arrive at this so-called Gresham’s Law, that inferior money 
drives superior money out of circulation. 

It matters not whether such inflation is caused by the issue 
of a government legal-tender paper, or by irredeemable bank 
notes, or by coining money of lighter weight, or coining it of 
an inferior metal, the result is the same. A metal that has 
been in general use for money, and has been discarded by a 
number of the leading nations as a leading money metal, 
becomes an inferior metal for monetary purposes. An exces- 
sive issue of any such money will cause a rise of prices, and 
will drive the more valuable money out of circulation. Were 
it not so, as Ricardo says, “not a bank note could ever have 
been permanently kept in circulation, nor would the discovery 
of the mines of America have added one guinea to the circu- 
lation of England. The additional gold would have found a 
circulation adequate and in whic. no more could be admitted.” 
This statement needs one qualification : it should be said that 
after the increased needs for circulation caused by the natural 
growth of business had been met, no more could be admitted. 
Surely this must be so, for if there were no money except 
gold and silver, and the bank note be introduced, it could not 
be kept in circulation unless its issue was followed by a rise 
in prices great enough to make the additional currency needed 
to effect the internal exchanges of the country. If the notes 

were paid out, they would immediately return to the banks in 
the form of deposits and payments to the banks. An increase 
in the production of the precious isetals in excess of the 
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requirements to maintain the currency, would depreciate the 
whole mass of gold and silver, whether coined or not. [If 
either gold or silver be discarded by the majority of the 
nations that have used them, the one discarded becomes an 
inferior metal, and will inflate the currency of the nations that 
keep their mints open to it, and in time that will be the sole 
money of those nations. Any thing that becomes a substitute 
for the precious metals, and economizes their use, tends to 
produce the same results as would follow an increased produe- 
tion of them. If there were no banks in the country, and all 
business transactions were made with cash, the amount of 
money needed would be very great. But if there should be 
a bank started in every considerable~ place, the use of the 
check would greatly diminish the need for money, and the 
country would then have a much larger amount of currency 
than would be needed with which to effect the internal ex- 
changes. The surplus money would find its way into the 
banks thereby enlarging their deposits, and so their ability to 
make loans. Can any one doubt that the use of the check to 
such an extent would greatly economize the use of money, and 
thereby render the amount of currency in circulation much 
greater than would be needed? That such would be the case 
no one would question. The country would have a large 
amount of money which it could not use unless there should 
be a great increase of business, or else a great rise of prices. 
There would be a rise of prices, but it would not be great 
enough to give full employment to all the money. The money 
being gold and silver, and used by the rest of the world 
(especially gold), prices could not advance greatly beyond 
those in other countries, before gold would begin to flow out 
of the country, and to continue in its outward course, until 
the country had parted with the surplus and unnecessary part 
of the currency, leaving to the country just what is needed to 
effect the exchanges of the country with prices not greatly ( 
higher than elsewhere. The country sells a part of its money 
to other countries for something for which it has more use. ( 
The transaction is consummated through a rise of prices, which 1 
gives the gold greater value in other lands to which it goes, 

because it will inevitably find its way to that place where it will 
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buy the most. To question this is to deny the most funda- 
mental principle of monetary science, and of values, whether 
of money, or any other commodity. Any thing that takes the 
place of another, and thereby diminishes the demand for it, 
must necessarily depreciate it. This is not the less true, be- 
cause in times of inflation, gold seems to increase in value as 
it disappears from circulation. Gold does not under these cir- 
cumstances increase in value, even in the locality where it 
commands a premium; but, on the contrary, falls in value to 
the extent that prices rise to cause it to flow elsewhere. It is 
true that gold and all money in that country have fallen in 
value, and the rise of prices of commodities is the proof that 
the money in circulation, whether gold or other kinds, has 
become depreciated, and the rise of prices is but the expression 
of this fact, in such a way that people can see, and feel, the 
effects of inflation, brought about by the economy in the use 
of money, or by an excessive issue of paper, or by coining an 
inferior metal. The surplus money must be removed by gold 
going to other countries, before prices will return to their true 
level. Such release of gold in one country will add to the 
circulation of other countries, and therefore to some extent 
lower its value all over the world. For a while gold will buy 
as much in the country where its use has been diminished ; 
but in the course of time the rise of prices will affect the pur- 
chasing power of it, and gold become depreciated. Then if 
the amount displaced should be so great as to largely increase 
the amount of circulation of other countries, it would become 
of less value in those countries. It would serve to stimulate 
the industries of those countries, by reason of the increased 
demand for goods brought about by orders from the country 
from which gold flows, and thus, through this increased de- 
mand, cause a rise of prices in those countries, which in turn 
would act upon the peuple in such a way as to lead to an in- 
creased demand for all commodities, resulting in a general 
rise of prices. It will therefore be seen that inflation in one 
country, means inflation, to some extent, in every other coun- 
try, therefore a general depreciation of money. 

It is not always to be expected that inflation in one country, 
will produce a marked expansion of the currencies of other 
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countries. The great mass over which it is distributed neces. 
sarily prevents serious disturbance, but the effect will be to 
somewhat increase the circulation of other commercial nations, 
and to somewhat advance prices. If the amount is great, it 
must increase trade, and give greater activity to business, and 
so to speculation, and in the course of time, to a rise of prices, 
The conclusion to which we must come is, that the practical 
demonetization of gold, by the introduction of an inferior eur. 
rency by one country, is far-reaching in its effects; that it 
affects the currencies of other countries, and tends to lower the 
value of all money, and that the country which causes the 
inflation retains the poor money. That the inferior money 
always ultimately drives the superior money out of circulation 
will need no demonstration to many, but there are also very 
many who do not comprehend it. For many there must be 
line upon line, precept upon precept, before they will be con- 
vinced that there is any such thing as poor money s0 long as it 
has the stamp of the government upon it. 

We have already said that the good money does not at once 
disappear upon the introduction of money of less value; that 
it requires time to drive it out; and that, under some circum- 
stances, it may take many years. Gold will continue in cireu- 
lation until the inferior money has been issued in such amounts 
as to add greatly to the circulation of the country, which, 
together with that already in use, would be greatly in excess 
of what is needed to effect the internal exchanges. Then after 
the currency has become redundant, it will require activity in 
business to render the currency principle operative. We have 
also said that a redundant currency does not act on prices in 
periods of commercial depressions. That it is powerless of 
itself to inaugurate speculation, or even ordinary activity in 
business, the period to which we have referred abundantly 
testifies. 

For the eurrencey to have any influence on prices, there 
must be the necessary conditions. Those conditions are busi- 
ness activity and speculation. Speculation is the natural out- 
come of seasons of prosperity. When activity pervades every 
department of human industry, and men become sanguine and 
venturesome, then old enterprises are pushed to the utmost, and 
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new ones spring into existence. There is a rush and whirl in 
business, and goods cannot be produced fast enough to satisfy 
the demand for them. There is work for every man; and fac- 
tories run into the night producing goods, at advancing prices. 
It is no longer dull times, with everybody waiting for others to 
do something. Hope has again been born into the world, and 
men put forth all their energies, each striving to get his full 
share of the gain to be had from this gladsome condition of 
things. 

At this point the currency principle again begins to be op- 
erative.. Now it is that money is powerful and seems instinct 
with life. It becomes a mighty instrument in the hands of 
bold and enterprising men. It stands behind them holding up 
their arms, and sustaining them, as they reach out, as though 
to possess the earth. Each new operation pushes up prices, 
thus creating the need for more money with which to effect the 
exchanges of the country—for the higher the prices of com- 
modities, the greater the need for money. The heretofore 
surplus of money now finds ample field for its influence. As 
each advance of prices creates a need for more money, the new 
supply in turn holds the advance, and makes another possible. 
With each advance of prices, there is an expansion of the cur- 
rency; and the increase of currency leads to another rise of 
prices, to be followed by still another expansion of the cur- 
rency ;—the rise of prices making the expansion necessary, if 
prices are to be maintained, and the expansion of the currency 
making another rise of prices possible and altogether probable, 
and in the case of an irredeemable paper currency, to be fol- 
lowed by an almost illimitable expansion of the currency. 
Long before this condition of things has been reached, prices 
are so high that gold will buy much more elsewhere, and it 
leaves the country, which hereafter must depend upon its irre- 
deemable paper for currency. The process which we have 
mentioned continues until the excess of currency is taken up 
and continued in circulation. And as there is a limit to which 
such currency can be issued, and as the country is shut out from 
the world’s supply, it cannot draw money from other countries 
to meet its needs, there comes a stringency in the money mar- 
ket, with high rates of interest, which eats into and steals from 
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the capital engaged in holding up prices. A struggle of greater 
or less duration ensues, and in the meantime high interest, and 
other expenses, diminish the capital engaged in every kind of 
enterprise, while the money market cannot give further relief, 
because the high price of commodities has already taken up all 
of the loanable funds. The banks not only cannot make further 
advances, but they must curtail their discounts. The deposits 
are drawn down, thus, depriving the banks of the means of 
continuing their accommodations, and compelling them to call 
in loans already made. In the meantime, the demand for ae. 
commodation increases and becomes urgent, while the strin- 
gency of the money market becomes unbearable. One concem 
after another topples and falls, and the country again enters 
upon a commercial crisis, to be followed by a period of revul- 
sion and prostration, which in turn leaves the country once 
more with a redundant currency, and at the same time with 
falling prices. The numerous failures greatly diminish the 
call for loans, the stagnation of business causes lower prices, a 
great amount of currency is released, which flowing into the 
banks makes an easy money market, and there is again seena 
redundant currency, and low prices, for a considerable length 
of time. 

Under no kind of money can we hope to escape business 
troubles, and occasionally a commercial crisis. Under irre- 
deemable paper, constantly increasing in amount, the disaster 
when it comes is overwhelming, and bankruptcy general. 
Under a metallic currency of full value a crisis is not so severe, 
and failures are of less magnitude. *Under an irredeemable 
paper currency, there is no limit to the advance of prices, so 
long as the currency is worth anything at all. Under a gold 
currency, prices cannot advance so as to involve the country in 
general bankruptcy. When prices have advanced so that gold 
will buy more elsewhere, making allowance for cost of trans- 
portation and other ordinary expenses, the exchanges will be 
against the country, and goid will be sent abroad to rectify the 
exchanges. This exportation of gold checks further advance 
of prices, and in many cases a commercial crisis is avoided, and 
only a temporary depression follows, which soon passes away, 
and business goes on as usual. The outflow of gold is notice to 
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every one that there has been overtrading, and at the same time, 
it operates to restrain further speculation, and the country re- 
turns to a natural and sound condition of things, without hav- 
ing passed through a prolonged period of business depression. 
An irredeemable paper currency does not furnish such a bar- 
ometer, nor does it restrain speculation, so long as the currency 
continues to increase from additional issues. But when, from 
any cause, nO more can be issued, and the circulation reaches a 
point where it is rigid, and there is no further possible expan- 
sion, business presses against this bar of limitation, is met as by 
a wall of iron against which it cannot prevail, and the result is a 
great commercial crisis. The crisis is much greater than it 
would be if gold was in circulation ; for, with gold in circula- 
tion, the country could draw from other lands an addition to 
its own currency. Even if from the depression gold should 
flow into the country, it could not be used for currency, but 
must keep its place as a commodity and take capital to carry it, 
until it arrives in such quantities as to become too heavy to 
be carried. Then gold and paper approach each other in value, 
and if a portion of the paper be withdrawn gold goes into vir- 
culation, and specie payment takes place. Sometimes the 
growth of business is such that the gold is needed without a 
contraction of the paper, and in such cases the gold operates 
to expand the currency. 

The movements of commerce and trade are not steadily in 
one direction. A cycle is made up of a number of smaller 
eycles of less range, and of greater or less duration. There 
are many causes which operate against a continuous course 
of trade. Bad crops and political disturbances are the greatest 
of these causes. After a prolonged period of dull times, there 
generally follows a period of great and general prosperity. 
The demand for commodities is strong and steady, and profits 
are fair if not liberal. Then follows a period of less activity 
and smaller profits, though in the meantime the country is gain- 
ing in wealth. Such reactions are desirable inasmuch as they 
are the healthy methods of correcting a tendency to overtrad- 
ing and speculation, and extend the time before another com- 
mercial crisis. The smaller cycles are but parts of the great 
cycle, and, taken together, form one of the great periods of 
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commercial operations. Before a great cycle is completed, 
there is a general expansion of credits and as a natural conse. 
quence higher prices, which condition of things prevails unti] 
the natural increase of business from the growth and develop. 
ment of the country, together with the advance of prices, calls 
into use all of the currency, and gives full employment to the 
circulation, until there seemingly is an insufficient supply of 
eurrency. If business is to continue at the current range of 
prices, there must be more money. If no more money is to be 
had, speculation must diminish and prices take a lower range, 
If the currency is of irredeemable paper, more will be issued, 
and speculation will take a wider range, and prices advance to 
a still higher figure, only to come to the same condition that 
has just been mentioned. If the currency is of gold, exchanges 
will call for gold for exporiation, and prices will gradually fall 
to their true level, and there will be renewed activity in busi- 
ness. It will be found that the high prices have called into use 
all of . 2 money, and at the same time there has been a rise in 
the rate of interest. Bankers are no longer dictated to by the 
borrowers, as to the rate of interest which they shall receive. 
The banker is now an autocrat, whose yes or no means some- 
thing every time the words are uttered. Prices are above their 
true level; that is, commodities sell for more in that country 
than in other countries, after making allowance for cost of 
transportation and other necessary charges, and the money of 
the great commercial nations, gold, will not buy as much in the 
country where prices have thus risen. Merchants seeing that 
they can import at a profit, place their orders with foreign 
houses for large amounts of merchandise. In the very nature 
of the case, these orders increase both in number and amounts, 
thereby greatly enlarging the amount of imports which must 
be paid for. On the other hand, the high prices at home di- 
minish the exports, and the country finds itself with a greatly 
decreased demand for ‘‘s own productions. Then again, the 
increased importations operate to diminish still further the de 
mand for home goods, and to throw still greater numbers out 
of employment. When this point has been reached, we find 
Gresham’s Law in full operation, and we soon realize that some 
of our money will leave us, and that some has already gone, and 
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that more will follow. And it is the best money that goes, 
and the poorer money that remains. Finally the outflow of 
gold reaches such magnitude as to act on the currency in such 
a way as to cause a great stringency in the money market, and 
a collapse follows, and the cycle is completed by a period of 
business depression, and falling prices, which generally lasts 
until prices reach their true level, and even go below the true 
basis of values. Then gold begins to come into the country 
again, and after a while business revives, and the country enters 
upon another cycle. 
The usual course is, first, business activity with rising prices, 
a general and profound confidence in a magnificent future, with 
still higher prices, followed by a general enlargement of busi- 
ness of all kinds, then a moderate reaction in some of the lead- 
ing manufactures, such as iron and cotton, to be followed by 
renewed activity and expansion. This process continues, and 
there is an absorption of circulating capital into fixed forms, 
such as railroads, enlargements of factories, and building of 
new ones. New houses spring up almost everywhere. New 
companies are formed, and when there is an irredeemable paper 
currency, joint-stock companies spring into existence by the 
score, and by the hundreds. One can put his money into 
almost anything from an iron mine to a milk route. There is 
a general expansion of credits in all forms; large and increasing 
importations to meet the demands of luxurious living are added 
to the already heavy imports as the result of high prices, which 
in time acts on the manufacturer by absorbing his market, thus 
compelling him to curtail his production because his market is 
filled with foreign goods. Then follows an enforced unpro- 
ductiveness of capital, and an enforced idleness of labor, or else 
the manufacturer continues to produce goods for which he can- 
not find a market ; in this way locking up not only his own cap- 
ital, but compelling him to use his credit to the utmost, by bor- 
rowing of others the capital necessary to continue the struggle. 
When this condition of things has been reached, there generally 
is an adverse condition of the foreign exchanges, accompanied 
by a drain of specie, and if the financial machinery of the 
country be not sound and strong, a panic ensues, and is followed 
by a period of business depression, and falling prices, which 
continues until the drain of the specie is checked, and probably 
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until specie begins to flow into the country again. It is not to 
be expected that prices will stop falling when they have reached 
a point where specie will buy as much here as in other countries, 
Under such circumstances prices are usually somewhat below a 
specie basis, and it is not till they have so fallen that the turn- 
ing point is reached, and specie begins to return, and in time 
prices arrive at their true level. 

It might seem that when prices have fallen so that gold will 
buy as much in one country asin another, that the movements 
of it would cease, and each country hold what it had; but such 
is not the case. The movements of commerce are far-reaching, 
and cannot be arrested at once. They continue to produce re- 
sults long after the figures begin to appear on the wrong side 
of the ledger. Fortunate is the man who so conducts his busi- 
ness that he may limit his losses. A country cannot do so. 

When a country is a debtor one, that is, when it owes money 
abroad in the form of bonded debts, bonds and shares in rail- 
roads, etc., and when its people spend large amounts in foreign 
travel, an outflow of specie may occur even when its exports 
of merchandise greatly exceed its imports. This might be so 
also, while it was increasing its indebtedness abroad. And the 
buying back of a portion of its own securities might proceed so 
far as to cause a very serious outflow of gold, and thus greatly 
add to such complications as already exists. 

It will be seen that a period of business activity and specula- 
tion generally results in some advance of prices, and to an ad- 
verse condition of the exchanges, followed by an exportation of 
gold, which soon corrects the evil, unless there is an inferior 
currency issued ; and that a period of business depression forces 
prices below a specie level, and in consequence, specie flows 
into the country even when not needed for circulation, and 
even when by reason of an inferior currency it cannot be used 
for that purpose. It is for the time being of no consequence 
what the currency of the country may be, specie will continue 
to flow in, and in all probability to such an extent, that the in- 
ferior money will have the same purchasing power as specie. 
Then if a portion of the inferior money is withdrawn from 
circulation, the superior money (gold) will go into the channels 
of circulation, and the currency be restored to a sound and 
honest condition. 
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The almost complete cessation of the outflow of gold in 1878, 
was in accordance with the doctrine that trade runs in cycles. 
There had been a long period of business depression, and a 
great decline of prices. Specie payments could not have taken 
place at all, had there not been a great fall of prices. If re- 
sumption meant anything, it meant lower prices. A fall was 
the necessary precursor of resumption, otherwise it could not 
have taken place. It was through the fall of prices that gold 
was obtained to pay for the bonds which the government sold, 
to get ready for January 1, 1879. A great fall of prices was 
necessary to arrest the outflow of gold, so that we might retain 
a portion of the production of our mines. It was from this 
source, together with the stock in the country, that we received 
the gold necessary for resumption. The great fall of prices, 
resulting in the reversal of our trade with other countries, 
brought us only $5,163,094 of gold in excess of that which 
went abroad. Previously to 1878, the fall of prices had not 
been great enough to prevent the exportation of a part of the 
production of our own mines. 

With the rise of prices which followed the suspension of 
specie payments the excess of imports of merchandise greatly 
increased. The excess of imports during the years 1863 to 
1873, inclusive, were in round numbers $1,086,000,000. The 
net export of specie for the same years was $673,000,000. It 
is not difficult to trace the connection between the suspension 
of specie payments and high prices with the enormous importa- 
tion of merchandise, and the great amount of specie exported. 
The suspension led to a great rise of prices, which in its turn, 
led to enormous importations, and a great drain of the 
precious metals, which culminated in the commercial crisis of 
1873, at which time commenced a period of falling prices, that 
was to run through several years, and which was not to end 
until prices reached their true level. With the decline of 
prices, the excess of imports diminished, and finally disappeared 
altogether. As prices fell the exports began to exceed the im- 
ports. The excess of exports were in 


1876, , > - § 79,648,481 
1877, - ° ° 151,152,094 
1878, . “ - 257,814,284 
1879,  - . P 264,661,666 
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The excess of exports over imports for the years as above, wag 
$753,341,475, and notwithstanding this great amount, there 
was no importation of specie, but on the contrary we exported 
about $60,000,000 of specie, in excess of that imported. The 
following table of the excess of exports over imports is interest- 
ing, and showing that with the decline of prices the excess of 
exports of specie diminished, and finally ceased. The net ex- 
port of the metals were in 


1872, . - - $66,138,845 
1878,  - . ° 63,127,687 
1874, . “ . 38,175,497 
1875, - “ . 71,281,425 
1876, . ° ° 40,567,621 
1877, - . . 15,887,928 
1878, . ° . 3,918,811 


In 1876, we did not export more than about one-half of the 
gold and silver produced by our mines, and in 1877 about 
one-fifth, and in 1878, we retained nearly the whole amount 
produced. Prices had now reached about their natural level, 
and consequently the excess of exports of merchandise was 
great, and the demand for gold for exportation ceased. Paper 
and gold were approaching each other in purchasing power, 
and the country ‘could resume specie payments if it took advan- 
tage of this condition of things. Fortunately the country did 
take advantage of the opportunity, and resumed specie pay- 
ments, and the country has enjoyed a period of moderate prices, 
and great prosperity. The net exports of gold from 1873 to 
1878, inclusive, were $123,400,456. The production of the 
mines amounted to $240,991,674, leaving to the country out of 
its own production, $117,591,218, as an additional accumula- 
tion with which to resume specie payments. The excess of 
exports of merchandise from 1876 to 1882, inclusive, amounted 
to $1,206,570,788,and the net imports of gold were $179,748,- 
592, while the production of our mines amounted to $162,106,- 
218, thus adding under specie payments $341,854,810 to the 
gold of the country, a large part of which went into the cireu- 
lation. Had resumption not come about, no part of this great 
amount of gold could have gone into the circulation and re- 


mained there. 
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We are a debtor nation, owing a large amount abroad for 
interest, and spending much in foreign travel we also pay quite 
an amount for freight on foreign vessels. We do not know 
just how much these items amount to each year, but for the 
purpose of illustration, we will assume that the interest on our 
debts and securities held abroad, together with interest and 
profits on foreign capital invested in this country, amount to 


$75,000,000 

Paid in foreign travel, - - - - 75,000,000 
Paid for foreign freight, - - - 15,000,000 
Sundries, - - : - 10,000,000 
$175,000,000 


Amount of gold brought into the country by immigrants and 
by capitalists for investment, $40,000,000; leaving $135,000,- 
000 in the nature of-an annual fixed charge against the coun- 
try, which must be paid, whether we buy anything abroad or 
not. We start each year with a very large amount maturing 
against us, though we do not buy anything of other nations. 
This great amount must be paid for, either in merchandise or 
gold, unless foreigners buy largely of our securities, and thus 
increase the amount of our indebtedness abroad, and so add to 
the annual fixed charges against the country. The exports of 
merchandise must greatly exceed the imports, or there will be 
a great amount of gold exported. 

Under any circumstances the exports should exceed the 
imports for a term of years. If the exports do not greatly 
exceed the imports, we may reasonably conclude that we are 
increasing our indebtedness abroad, or that there must be a 
large exportation of gold; and if the amount of gold exported 
exceeds the production of our mines, it must draw from the 
currency of the country thereby contracting it. The excess of 
exports over imports, for the years 1876 to 1882, averaged 
upwards of $170,000,090 a year. The excess of imports over 
exports, for seven months of this year, are $49,186,391; and 
the net export of gold, for the same months, is $41,901,220. 
These figures are significant as showing the change that has 
taken place in a few years. From an annual excess of exports 
of more than 170,000,000, trade has from some cause or other 
changed, so that our imports, for seven months only, exceed 
our exports by upwards of $49,000,000. 
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The excess of imports of gold, for the seven years, averaged 
upward of $25,000,000 per annum. The excess of exports of 
gold, for the seven months of this year, amounts to the great 
sum of $41,000,000. Why has there been this great change in 
our trade with other lands? He would be bold, indeed, who 
should assert that the coinage of silver has had nothing to do 
with it. Whatever may be the cause, it matters not; the fact 
remains, that a great change has taken place in our commercial 
relations with other nations; and as a result of these changes 
gold is leaving the country in large amounts. That there may 
be a change in our foreign trade, which will to some éxtent 
diminish the outflow of gold, is to be expected ; but if we con- 
tinue to coin silver, and add to the circulation $30,000,000 a 
year, we should not be surprised if gold continued to seek those 
countries which value it the most. 

If we coin silver in large amounts, and thus fill the channels 
of circulation with an inferior currency—for inferior it is, so 
long as other nations refuse to use it, except as a subsidiary 
coinage—gold will again leave us, and it is for us to say to 
what extent. The responsibility rests upon us as a people. 
We now can have the best money in the world, or we can give 
it up, and try to be satisfied with money much inferior. We 
alone can decide the question. We can say whether gold shall 
leave us in large amounts, or whether it shall disappear entirely 
from circulation. It depends upon the amount of silver we 
coin. We may limit coinage at a point where it will not seri- 
ously affect gold. Then again, we may coin silver to such an 
extent as to deprive ourselves of all our gold, not only that 
which is already coined, but the entire production of our mines 
also. Free coinage of silver would bring it about in a very 
short time. Thus far the danger in continuing io coin silver 
has not been apparent to the casual observer, because it has 
not reached a point where it is dominant in the circulation, 
and where “ Gresham’s law” has become an active principle 


in the currency. There have been two influences at work to 


modify the evils of silver coinage. Without these two influ- 
ences operating in favor of silver, it would in all probability 
have become, ere this, a more serious question. Surely, the 
unwisdom of it would have become more apparent to every 
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one. The growth and development of the country undoubt- 
edly carried with it the need of more currency, or at least 
made it necessary that it should not be diminished. Then 
again, the surrender of a large amount of national bank notes 
created a great gap in the currency. Both of these new de- 
mands for currency have been met by silver certificates, with- 
out greatly increasing the amount of the currency; and as a 
natural consequence of these two demands acting at the same 
time, the silver thus far coined has not excessively increased 
the volume of the currency, therefore, it has not resulted in an 
inflation of the currency to such an extent as to make very 
active the principle of currency, and so the danger of silver 


~ coinage has been hidden from view. The gap in the currency, 


caused by the surrender of the national bank notes, was inten- 
tionally and deliberately brought about by the silver men in 
Congress, so as to make possible the coinage of silver in such a 
way that the danger might not be felt, and therefore not gen- 
erally seen. The antagonism to the national banks in Congress 
had this end in view, and only this end, that coinage of silver 
might be carried to such an extent as to commit the country to 
the continued coinage of it. The issue of silver certificates 
was intended to disguise the evil, by removing the heavy silver 
coin from circulation, and so keeping it from public view, that 
people might not see the inconvenience of it, and might not 
realize the amount coined. 

The surrender of the remaining bank notes, and the payment 
of the legai-tender notes, would still further extend the amount 
to which silver might be coined without inflating the currency, 
though in case this course should be persued, part, and that too 
large a part of the currency, would be inferior money. There 
would be two kinds of metallic money, gold and silver, the first 
of full value, which would pass anywhere in the wide world at 
its face value, the other a light-weight coin, worth about two- 
thirds of its nominal value, and which would have no circulation 
outside the boundaries of this country; but would here cireu- 
late as money, because—and only because—the sum total of both 
does not exceed the amount of money needed to transact the busi- 
ness of the country, on the existing basis of values for commodi- 
ties. Yet we should find that while the two moneys appeared to 
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circulate side by side, it would be the silver that was the most seen, 
In fact, such is already the case. Silver being of less value than 
gold, people will part with it first, and retain the gold as long as 
possible. Gold will be kept in the reserves, and private drawers, 
and will not in any event be paid out, except in the absence of 
silver. While by retiring all of the paper money in the country, 
the field for silver would be much enlarged, and the serious effect 
from its coinage delayed for many years, we should still have 
the danger before us, and we should still be steadily traveling 
the road to silver mono-metalism. 

After having filled the vacuum created by retiring the 
greenbacks. and the bank notes, there would be no new use for 
silver, except such increased need as there might be for more 
currency, by reason of the growth of business of the country. 
This might admit of the continued coinage of silver in small 
amounts each year, without destroying the present basis of 
values. But a large monthly coinage, or free coinage of silver, 
would be an addition to the currency not needed; it would 
therefore cause inflation, and depreciate the currency, and 
bring about a rise of prices, which would result in the ex- 
changes being against the country, making necessary the 
exportation of gold. If the coinage of silver should be con- 
tinued until it filled the channels of circulation, the currency 
would be inflated, and prices would advance until gold had 
entirely disappeared from circulation. It would no longer be 
part of the currency of the country, and would take its place 
as merchandise, and be bought and sold in the market the same 
as any commodity. A gold dollar would command a premium 
proportionate to the difference in the nominal value of the 
silver coins, the current money, and their real value as deter- 
mined by the worth of the metal in the coins. And in case of 
speculation in gold, the premium might become much greater, 
thus adding to the cost of foreign exchange, which would tell 
still more against the country. 

We now have a currency in which gold is an important part 
and which we may retain if we decide to do so. But we can 
easily get rid of it. It is for us to say whether we will remain 
in the group of great nations, mutually helpful to each other, 
or whether we shall isolate ourselves or place ourselves in the 
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group of inferior nations. All we have to do to place our- 
selves at a great disadvantage with other nations is to continue 
the coinage of silver thus creating an inferior currency which 
shall drive gold out of circulation. What have we to gain by 
such a course? It is as easy for us to have a gold currency as it 
is to have silver—why, then, prefer the latter? Yet if we coin 
silver in such amounts as to supply the need for currency we 
shall lose our gold and become a silver nation. 

The law under which gold and silver were coined in 1794 
and 1795 fixed the proportions between gold and silver at 15 
of silver to one of gold. Under that law gold was under- 
valued and disappeared from circulation. In 1834, the law 
was changed so that thereafter the ratio should be 16 to 1. 
Under this law silver was underrated. “Silver went out of 
circulation and became the better metal to export, while for 
the same reason gold became the better remittance this way. 
The only silver which could circulate here was that which was 
worn or clipped until it was not worth more than silver rated 
at in our coinage.” 

At the present time, owing to various circumstances, silver 
is an inferior metal for monetary purposes. To continue to 
coin it in large quantities cannot be a wise measure; and all 
history shows that to coin to such an extent as to supply the 
need for currency must result in the standard of the country 


being lowered to that of silver. 
Geo. A. BUTLER. 
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Articte V.—THE FREEDOM OF GOD. 


I wave used the term “lexolatry” in a recent Article* to 
describe a form of unconscious fatalism that pervades modern 
thought. The word may stand as indicating a tendency to 
exalt unduly the aspect of regularity in nature: The philo- 
sophical inference is commonly called law, or stated as the 
reign of law. This inference has been extended to cover all 
phenomena. I have even come across the phrases, “laws of 
the volitions,” and “laws of the Divine nature.” Applied to 
the order and processes of the world, this inference “substi- 
tutes, within the ground which it covers, the idea of a natural 
and necessary process for that of an arbitrary and volitional” 
one. It “regards the universal laws or forms which are 
impressed on things as co-eternal with the Deity.” It regards 
as “incapable of being united in thought . . the idea of a self- 
existing mind” and the actual course of nature under law. 
The “flow of cause and effect is spontaneous and impersonal. 
It is philosophical to infer that it is equally so at the begin- 
ning.” If one shall read the first page of any book in philoso- 
phy or science written within twenty-five years he will be in 
no further need of illustrations of this tendency. Concerning 
this modern use and worship of law I observe as follows: 

1. As to the term itself it is commonly misused. I do not 
refer, in saying this, to the many loose and inexact employ- 
ments of the word. There is some meaning intended cer- 
tainly by writers who employ this term exactly but in a bor 
rowed sense. A law of nature, or generally a “law,” is a fixed, 
invariable mode of action or being. Law in the generic sense 
is the impressed outline or framework of regular methods or 
established existences. 

The Latin has lew, lego, and statuo, status (institutus). The 
Greek has véuw, vouog and deopdc, Péore. The Hebrew has 
II dath and 77M tord. The German has gesetz. The old 
English and its coérdinates have the word derived from roots 


* New Englander and Yale Review, Feb. No., p. 188. ‘‘An Omitted 
chapter of Robert Elsmere.” 
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meaning to Jay. Every word and root involved, so far as I 
have been able to examine, has an active sense. The sense 
that is primary is that of laying a rule of action or a command 
upon a being capable to obey. The application of the term to 
the rule or command itself is a metonomy. If the command 
remains as determining a repeated and regular obedience, the 
idea of orderly consistency will arise and a system of govern- 
ment will emerge. But law retains its relation to the author. 
In its original sense it would always seem to require an 
administrator as well as an author. Its relations are purely 
personal. Law takes to itself no power of constraint. It can- 
not pass beyond the choice or intent of the one who lays it 
down either to be regarded as “co-eternal” with Him, or as 
ever becoming self-executing. In the Hebrew philosophy cer- 
tainly this primary and correct use seems to be maintained. 
The world of matter as well as the world of souls is laid under 
command by the personal sovereign and He is always the 
executor of his laws. They are nowhere regarded as a system 
of self-operating modes, or of lines laid down in fixed relations 
so as to predetermine the movement of certain impersonal 
forces by their nature and fixed relations. This is the bor- 
rowed and modern idea and it has no warrant in the philologi- 
cal derivation of the word law. 

2. The use of the word, the drift of thought beneath the 
use, are atheistic. The word itself with its surrounding vo- 
cabulary has been substituted for the personal terms which 
describe God. This is a lapse in language from strength to 
weakness. It is irreligious as well as inexact. Law in its 
true sense is the intermediate term between God and man. 
The command of God must reveal God, not conceal Him. But 
law in the modern conception is not even a command. It is 
an entity in itself. Or it is a mode of the activity of entities 
that are not commonly called God, or thought of as personal, 
or as having a personal authority. It is customary now for 
men to say that “ things occur under law,” “ develop,” “ evolve,” 
result from the action of “forces.” The extreme of this, in 
precisely the same line, is Haeckel’s origination of life in‘a 
“fortuitous concourse of atoms.” How far removed is modern 
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phraseology from the theism of Christ: “ God so clothes the 
grass.” “Your Heavenly Father feedeth them.” “ Not one 
sparrow falleth without Your Father.” 

This, however, as I have intimated, is not merely a question 
of phraseology. These terms in use among us indicate a sub- 
stantial atheism of varying grades. It is theism, so it seems to 
me, only when the regular modes in the universe are regarded 
as the immediate expression of God’s reasonable consistency 
and the forces working along these lines as God’s immediate 
energy. This affirmation excludes from theism the conception 
of some deity who is regarded as merely behind law, as if these 
lines had at some time been laid down in advance, as prede- 
termined boundaries of nature. In the midst of such lines a 
Personal God might be superfluous. But when it is asserted 
that God is the first cause, is it not often understood that He 
is not the Second Cause? When we say that law implies a 
law-giver, do we usually mean anything more than that there 
was a law-giver? The order of the world is a necessary result 
of original commands, not an eternal obedience to Him who 
gives commandment. That is, laws are commonly thought of, 
out of present relation to the law-giver, as things in them- 
selves. The language used leaves no doubt that it represents 
the conception that the exigent and immanent causes in na- 
ture, and regularities in modes, are other than God Himself. 
If we pass down the scale of thought, this atheism is avouched. 
The scheme of regularities is proclaimed as self-sustaining. 
We are incompetent, acccording to Mr. Spencer, to say whether 
the Somewhat below or behind it is personal or impersonal or 
superpersonal. . 

3. In origin and in outcome this is fatalistic philosophy. It 
is not saved from the charge merely by affirming that the First 
Cause is a Personal God. The thing laid is separated from the 
One who laid it. Being laid it is laid once for all. The lines 
of it are called law. The power of it is called force. The 
establishment in the aggregate is called Nature. The prevail- 
ing consciousness in relation to this scheme is that of fixedness. 
If any person is supposed, his relation to it is that of an 
Ordainer, or at best of an Overseer who acts on it, if at all, 
from without. In order to act i it, He must be conceived as 
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breaking in. The whole modern discussion of miracles has 
assumed a sum total of things laid down, along, or within 
which all force must operate thus and not otherwise, and the 
question has been: “Can the Person alter this, or act in it, or 
on it? and if so, how?’ ‘The defender of miracles has fre- 
quently been placed under the necessity of proving exceptions, 
by first admitting the existence of this sum total of law, as the 
complete description of the universe. But the fatalism in the 
conception is not eliminated by proving power extraneous to 
the system. The assumption itself is fatalistic. It would be 
as truly. so if a person were its author as if it were a self- 
existing and self-operating machine. Some have seemed to 
suppose that atheism and fatalism are avoided by explaining 
who laid these lines down. But this does not affect the ques- 
tion. They ave laid down in this philosophy. The machine 
is consttiuted. Barring possible miracles, the machine has all 
the aspect of being self-operating and inexorable. 

4. The tendency which I am trying to describe has arisen 
partly from omissions in observing, or from ignoring when 
observed, much of the phenomena of the world. How much 
of Nature there is which cannot and need not be classified, to 
which the mathematical processes are not profitably applicable 
does not seem to have been noticed. But certainly there is a 
realm of unclassified residues. They are more than fringes of 
the lines. They are more than species of the genera. Nature 
has in it evidence of individuation and that fact is the antith- 
esis of law so called. The usual disposition of this fact in mod- 
ern science is to provide a convenient lumping process in 
which a myriad different objects go in under a class-name on 
grounds of some common resemblance. These resemblances 
are the basis of scientific induction, and the nexus of resem- 
blance as a line running through various beings is called a law. 
When classification has been effected, in ways more or less 
numerous, science stops. At this point it has learned and 
named certain series of resemblances. As if this was all that 
may profitably be known of the phenomena in question, it 
bases its sole philosophy of them upon this science. And it 
may be granted that for purpose of prediction, which is the 
chief value of scientific research, this search for straight lines 
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is not only legitimate but sufficient. But as an interpretation 
of cause, or as an insight into a proper philosophy or a proper 
theology it leaves out more than it discovers. For every classj- 
fication might truthfully be accompanied by a list of qualities 
equal in number to the objects themselves—much larger proba- 
bly—that differentiate and individuate the existences of the uni- 
verse. For the purposes of classification such lists would be 
useless. On the contrary they would prove the narrow limits 
of induction itself. They would show that our modes of 
science are competent to give us knowledge of only the most 
general sort. But their bearing upon the philosophy of the 
universe is most startling in its significance. These countless 
facts that are not classified and never will be, but which give 
identity to every being created, have each, and must have, a 
separate cause. They pass outside the “lines laid down.” 
Only by a most unscientific lumping can they be brought 
under a law. To catalogue them or group them would soon 
eviscerate to the mind the meaning of the term law as used, 
and drive us back to more general grouping for relief. We 
do not attempt it because this variety is so vast as to present 
at the very outset the aspect of infinity. All that has been 
done or ever will be done is to trace through this intricacy a 
certain gross frame work of “lines laid down.” This is true 
of phenomena, it is true of processes, it is true of properties, 
it is true of mental realities. It remains that each leaf on the 
tree has its individual mark. The law of gravitation limits the 
flight of the humming bird, but no one will ever be able to 
predict the flight of a humming bird. For purposes of science 
merely it would not be profitable to try. But that only leaves 
lacking law enough to explain his flight. So far as it remains 
to be explained by qualities that are unclassified, it remains also 
to be proved that the humming bird is a creature under law. 
He could not be so proved except by such an extension of the 
meaning of the word as would destroy, the idea itself and 
make induction in this region absolutely unprofitable. But 
this unclassified region is and always will be the bulk and 
majority of the universe. The world which man finds is math- 
ematical only in its streaks. Its fiber and filling have no such 
aspect. 
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This affirmation is not answered to any competent conscious- 
ness by endowing the so~alled laws with causative power. 
The power cannot be proved to consciousness. We have no 
analogy for it. If laws are lines laid down they cannot grow 
fringes. If they did not of themselves require a reason as 
their source, that which lies between them would. And if 
that which lies between is what we find it to be, even if the 
laws could account for it, it would only prove that the effect 
was greater than, and different from, the cause. That which 
lies between is not merely the extension of lines, it is variation 
from lines. 

But there is a more important fact yet, which so far as I 
know has never had a sufficient account given of it. The lines 
of law so called mutually interrupt; or, what is in practice the 
same thing, the causes or forces supposed to be working in one 
mode nullify and overcome those working in a different mode. 
The same force balances against itself. Laws ent each other 
off. By one law bodies cohere, by another they are cleft, by 
the same law they fall and are to-morrow lifted. On examina- 
tion of the universe it seems at the first very easy to select cer- 
tain great modes of operation, uniform and unvarying, running 
through the universe, or necessary in all mind. But farther 
inspection compels us to condition this conception. Other 
modes cross these and then we begin to say: “Except where 
they are suspended by other laws.” But these other “laws” 
also are deflected, cut off, twisted around parallel lines, joined 
to this principle and then to that, suspended through large 
areas, reinforced this way and diminished that way. Very 
soon calculation becomes complicated. We pass by the inter- 
secting lines. We eliminate for the purposes of clearness the 
coloring of tributaries. We clear our diagram of the universe 
from so many cross lines and retreat to special departments. 
In this way alone can induction be saved from breaking under 
its own burdens. The calculation of the next eclipse under the 
clearest conditions nevertheless covers a hundred pages with 
our figures. But were we to come upon the same result in 
inspecting a fresco of Michel Angelo we should see in it some- 
thing more than mathematics, even in the construction of the 
diagram. But has it ever occurred to any one to develop the 
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philosophy of interruptions in law? Has any one explained 
how a system of lines laid down should present the aspect of 
an infinite labyrinth ? 

5. There is an aspect of regularity in the universe. Does it 
arise from the existence of a framework or outline antecedently 
run out and now and henceforth fixed? Or if not what is to 
be made of that which men have discovered which are called 
laws ? 

There are qualities of things doubtless that are essential. If 
a world is to be made—if a grain of sand, they will have an 
appreciable identity. There are certain properties or inherent 
possibilities in matter that make it matter and not something 
other. The universe is not self contradictory. Objects are not 
themselves and something else at the same time. Concerning 
this fact we have inferred that God has impressed properties 
upon things and substances. It is necessary to sane intelligence 
that we regard these properties as coeval and coexistent with 
the essence to which they belong. Any change in them with- 
out some corresponding change in our consciousness would be 
equal to proving insanity or fundamental caprice in the author 
of the universe. But these essential elements or qualities are 
not properly to be regarded as laws. They are, at most, only 
limits. They are modes of being of the entity. Out of these 
modes the entity ceases. Their immutableness is necessary to 
a cosmos. The modes therefore chiefly determine what the 
being cannot be. They do not determine its positive capaci- 
ties. But this necessary adherence of entities with their essen- 
tial properties results in an aspect of stability. It provides by 
the nature of things for intelligible order in the universe as 
related to apprehending intelligence. It is not an unwarranted 
leap of faith to declare that this impress is coeval with the uni- 
verse. We do not know the mode of union between essences 
and their necessary attributes. We are therefore incompetent 
to affirm that other series of existence might not be created 
with different relations. But our reason pronounces the dis- 
covered relations to be rational and this rises to the inference 
that the necessary and fundamental nature of the universe is & 
product of intelligence. When we rely upon this therefore we 
rely so far upon the Reason of God. 
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These necessary properties and relations are the ground of 
the universe, the material on which and out of which the sys- 
tem proceeds. But no one is competent to say that these prop- 
erties and relations are necessary in the sense of exhausting the 
divine possibilities. It might be maintained that these are 
they which God freely chose to institute. At the basis there- 
fore it is entirely philosophical to say that God is free from 
any necessity. Our inability to apprehend or conceive a possi- 
bly different system may arise solely from the fact that our 
reason was made only to apprehend the actual system. It is 
entirely possible that God was not bound by anything in His 
nature to make a system, and one only that should conform 
with reason as it is in us. We have no means of knowing 
that he is thus limited. Theists would do well to be careful 
how they affirm our type of reason as the measure of God’s 
Reason. The freedom of God may extend to making more 
than one sort of intelligence—more than one order of necessi- 
ties in his universe. If Mr. Spencer meant no more than this 
when he suggested that God might be much more than a 
person, his suggestion is worthy of consideration. 

But whatever we may say of the divine freedom back of the 
actual nature of things as revealed to us, it seems certain that 
the modes of using this fixed material are also rational. 

What are rational modes? This question strikes at the 
root. Theism depends upon the answer to it. Theism must 
not grant that God is irrational. Such concession would 
destroy the thesis. An irrational God is no God. But theism 
must affirm that God is the author of the universe. It must 
therefore show that the universe is a rational product. But 
yet farther, Theism must show that God is personal and there- 
fore free, or free and therefore personal. A God that is not 
free, who is not personal, isno God. The universe being the 
evidence, when put upon the question, in proving God reason 
able must prove Him also to be personal and free. 

In doing this we may show a prior? that it is the nature of 
reason to be free, and then we may inspect the universe to dis- 
cover if the marks of freedom appear. The entire process will 
if successful result in the construction of a theme that will be 
purely anthropomorphic. For our only knowledge of the 
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elements of reason and its products is gained in inspecting and 
using our own. What are rational modes? They are oup 
own modes. Man and man alone within our natural experi- 
ence is rational. Our only clue to any philosophy of the cog. 
mos is gained by running out into it along the lines of analogy 
furnished by our own minds. This method is ancient ag 
thought itself. It is the sole method found in the Bible. It ig 
never repudiated by any sane being save in terms that cover 
some fiction which on inspection proves to have no content, 
Spencer’s “unknowable energy,” which is the vanishing point 
of the acknowledgment of the anthropomorphic method, re- 
tains a word of experience, to wit: the word “energy” to 
apply to the substratum of existence. We must pass at once 
into this mode without apology to learn what reason is and 
from this we must pass out without a break to learn whether 
the cosmos is a work of Reason. It was in this way men dis- 
covered the straight lines that are called laws. It is found that 
we ourselves in the exercise of reason call to our aid mathe- 
matical conceptions. On these the architect drafts a plan, 
frames his lumber, and builds a house. The house when fin- 
ished has a plan, has lines of law that were first in the maker's 
mind or reason. When the house is done we trace back the 
lines and interpret the consistent thought of the rational builder 
in his product. 

If now I should stop at this point I shovld have included all 
the facts which are commonly included by thinkers when they 
affirm that the universe is a system under law, and all that is 
stated by some theists when they declare that a rational God 
must have laid the laws down. The mathematics, the consist- 
encies, the regularities have been, stated, and no more. A 
child born in that house and living there all his life might 
have all this pointed out to him, without any allusion to the 
builder, and come at length to think the mathematical princi- 
ples embodied in the house are the cause of the house. Or 
he might learn that there was a builder but that he has now 
no relation tothe house. It holds itself together. It repairs 
itself. 

Would either of these illustrations answer for a real 
theism ? 
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But every one knows that the builder is under no constraint 
to build that house, in that way, on that spot. It is in reason 
to keep within lines. It is not in reason to work on lines 
alone. The builder chooses one of many sites. He exercises 
instant freedom of choices—not irrational, but not pre-in- 
tended. He repairs the mistakes of his workmen, or he lets 
them go as he chooses. He sets over the glass broken by the 
boys. He adds another room for some sick one. To finish a 
day sooner or later matters little—he has time. He can care 
for many results by beeng there without needing to forsee them. 
When the house is done is it on dines laid down? Yes; and 
it is also between them. The house is unlike any other. It 
has identity. It shows the free choices of the builder. It is a 
reasonable house, it is the product of reason with freedom. 

What are rational modes? They are modes that always 
conjoin the determinate and the indeterminate, the plan and 
the impulse, the type-“law” and the free variation, the per- 
manent property, and the original choice. Reason lays down 
lines and then fills them in from moment to moment. Thus 
the universe is the flow of action over the silence of being— 
free motion of will amid the verities of eternity. In the only 
form in which reason is known to us it presents these two 
aspects. Our consciousness of these facts leads to two affirma- 
tions in psychology, neither of which can be denied nor 
refuted,—first, that man is rational, and second that man is 
free? Free probably because rational. Man’s products prove 
this. Does not the universe prove as much of its author ? 

No one can evade the feeling while examining the world 
that it contains reason in the form of “law” so-called. Uni- 
formity! Reliability! These are easy and ready formule of 
the impression. Cause and effect is a still wider generaliza- 
tion. The properties of matter remain the same. Matter, 
force and motion, time and space have immutable relations, or 
seem to have. Men are impressed with the inexorable and 
consistent character of God. They found this consistency in 
reason. No one ever denies this aspect of the world. 

But how has it come to pass that the other impression has 
been ignored? The world is full of it. The marks of instant 
personal choice such as man exercises in his products are 

VOL. XV. 30 
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written all over the face of the universe. The phenomenon js 
much more obtrusive than law. It lies nearer to the surface of 
things. It repeats itself a million times oftener. Unlike law 
it does not have to be sought out 

In answering the question let me call attention to a remark. 
able circumstance. It is this. The freedom of God, the 
marks of that freedom in the universe, have been recognized 
chiefly in religion, and by people in religious conditions. It jg 
only where science has been largely secularized, that is, removed 
from contemplation of God and the soul, to a study of phe- 
nomena as such, that this consciousness has been shadowed or 
destroyed. The Bible and the other bibles of the great relig. 
ions of the world are ali intensely anthropomorphic, and ful] 
of the sense of a near free arbitrary Deity. All religious poetry 
is characterized by the same marks. All prayer assumes God's 
freedom. In a state of sin man developes his mathematical 
sense, his physical sense, but he does not develop his spiritual 
consciousness to an apprehension of God. This is the essence 
and force of sin,—it cuts the soul off from communion with 
God. Now the sense and feeling of freedom is the image of 
God in man. It is man’s highest possession. It is kin feeling 
with God. Is it not true that much of modern thought has 
seethed up through very much moral corruption and spiritual 
perversion? Is that tendency which I named “ lexolatry ” any- 
thing but the turning of the heart and mind of man from the 
Maker to an abstraction which is as truly man-made as the calf 
that Aaron set up? Philosophy will swing back to the éruth, 
at the center which Christ proposed when he said “ God so 
clothes the grass” and “ My Father worketh hitherto” (per- 
petually ?) 

6. To recall human attention to the freedom aspect of things 
and so to the freedom of God, will solve for us some very prac- 
tical problems. 

It will save us from more vain attempts to defend miracles. 
Horace Bushnell formulated a conception of two systems, one 
within or beneath the other, and the one, which he called 
supernatural having capacity to “come down upon” the other 
and enter it in unusual modes. But it does not appear in his 
book (“ Nature and the Supernatural,”) as the Duke of Argyle 
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observes, what the limits of these separate domains are, or how 
these unusual actions differ in kind and cause from the making of 
a blade of grass. And it will not do to look at the regular 
courses of things as being any farther removed from God than 
the irregular ones, or as having any different relations to his 
will. The assumption of a closed system, or a system of any 
sort, which must be “come down upon,” or broken open, to 
make Divine action rational or possible, is a bungling and most 
unnecessary one. What difficulty is there in the conception of a 
free God “working hitherto?’ Much, if there is really a sys- 
tem of “lines laid down” which he cannot or will not break. 
But what if the lines are only the “working hitherto” of his 
own consistent reason? We can then have any activity that 
is not contrary to God’s reason. The occurrence of any event 
past or present will be simply a question of evidence. “ The 
onus of credibility will be shifted.” Given an antecedent system 
which must be broached in order to God’s entrance into it and 
you must first prove the breach before the miracle becomes 
eredible. That task Christianity ought never to have assumed. 

Theism itself, moreover, is relieved by recognizing God’s 
real freedom. It is difficult to prove God as a being prac- 
tically outside of the system which has been created and 
exturbated beyond him. In such a scheme Deism can scarcely 
be saved. The attempt to prove God from a system of law 
has usually done no more than to prove a Mechanician. A 
personal God can probably be proved only by a universe that 
exhibits marks of free choice. 

The old controversy about prayer and law is eliminated. 
We might without any irreverence ask God to break open a 
system of “lines laid down,” or interrupt an impersonal con- 
tinuity, even though He started it Himself. If we succeeded, 
all answer to prayer might be of the nature of a repentance on 
God’s part. As a matter of fact millions of men pray in view 
of some supposed system of this kind. Prayer scarcely be- 
comes with such a personal relation with God. It must pass 
around the framework of the plan to reach Him. The answer 
must be smuggled back through the lines. But what if the 
world is held, and moved, and ruled in the immediate choice 
and power of God, in all and in its minutest part. True 
prayer could not ask God simply because He is free to infringe 
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his own holy consistency. Yet between persons there is posgi- 
bility of a mutual understanding. Surely there is room for 
answering every veal prayer if He is free to do “ His will” 
“in the armies of Heaven and among the inhabitants of the 
earth.” 

The fringes of this subject fall every whither and I cannot 


pick them all up. 
WILLIAM C, STILEs, 
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Artiote VI.—SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CONSIDERATION 
OF THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 


In the Act of the Congress of the United States under which 
the invitations have been extended and accepted for the Con- 
ference of the American republics, now in session in Washing- 
ton, certain definite objects and purposes were outlined by the 
Secretary of State of the United States, as worthy of consid- 
eration. 

Among these objects and purposes were “ Measures that 
shall tend to preserve the peace and promote the prosperity of 
the several American States.” 

These were necessarily left general in their terms, and sub- 
ject to such definite suggestions as might be made from any 
quarter, provided that they were well considered and made in 
good faith, with a serious purpose to promote the general ob- 
jects aimed at. Such suggestions were also specially requested 
from the Chambers of Commerce and Boards of Trade through- 
out the country, by the Secretary of State of the United 
States who has been elected President of the Conference. 

In view of these requests which have been made, we will take 
it upon ourselves to offer the following suggestions : 

1. As the first of the measures which it would be well for 
the Conference to recommend, we would propose the adoption 
of the Treaty of Geneva, commonly known as the Treaty of the 
Red Cross, by such of these States as have not hitherto adopted 
it. This we can urge as something which has already been 
demonstrated to be an effective safeguard against the ferocities, 
excesses, and miseries of war, and even against war itself, 
among thirty-eight of the most powerful nations of the earth. 
It has also proved itself to be a means of promoting interna- 
tional good will and of mitigating those national and interna- 
tional calamities that sometimes befall nations in times of peace. 

This treaty has already become a means of establishing and 
increasing international concord on the most solid and enduring 
basis of mutual helpfulness. Its prime object is the relief of 
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sick and wounded soldiers in time of war based upon the fact 
that the medical staff of armies is and always must be unable to 
meet properly the immense and sudden needs of armies in the 
field, on the march and immediately after battles. International 
voluntary relief duly organized under the protection of com- 
manders and the humane provisions of this Treaty, and working 
in subordination, and in concert with the medical staff, has 
most wisely and fully met these needs. This Treaty has helped 
to discourage war altogether, as the very best way of escaping all 
need of such relief. The actual work of international relief, 
both in war and peace, has proved to be a very potent factor in 
promoting the spirit of enduring and pervasive international 
good will. 

The experience of the United States during the Civil War, 
and our sufferings as a nation at that time by internal rebellion 
and disorder, may well add some weight to any wise and well- 
considered proposal we may make to discourage those internal 
rebellions, faction-fights, and those frequently recurring revolu- 
tions that have so long wasted the energies of these people, 
hindered our trade with them, diminished their value as cus- 
tomers, retarded their development, and weakened their power 
as contributors to the common stock of human development. 
It will give us an opportunity to prove that the old slave hold- 
ing spirit, with the aggressive wars to which it led, is not a force 
in our modern policy of impartial freedom, and to urge that 
settled and beneficent order within and without can be and 
ought to be maintained on the basis of civil and religious 
liberty, regulated by pre-existing law—and that this is the very 
substance and foundation of all irue republican institutions.* 

2. We would also propose that there be formulated and 
recommended a united and solemn declaration, by all the na- 
tions represented in the Conference, of what is known in the 
United States as the “ Monroe doctrine” in the interest of 
peace—that the attempt by any European State on whatever 
pretext to establish monarchical institutions on the American 
Continent will be viewed with united disfavor by all. 





* For a more detailed statement of the practical and beneficent work- 
ing of the Treaty of Geneva the reader is referred to an Article in the 
New Englander and Yale Review, of Nov., 1886, p. 905. 
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The ill-advised and disastrous attempt made by Maximillian 
under the influence of Napoleon III. to establish monarchical 
institutions in Mexico during the Civil War in the United 
States, and the constant attempts by the monarchies of Europe 
to establish themselves and their authority wherever they can 
do so, whether on the soil of Africa or Asia, or the Islands of 
the Sea, clearly show an existing necessity for a united and 
solemn declaration of the American sentiment and determin- 
ation on this subject. 

The action of the British government everywhere to-day is 
towards a policy of perpetual encroachment, as it has been for 
three hundred years. Whether in Venezuela, by creeping up 
to the mouth of the Oronoko River and claiming the right to 
establish themselves as the masters of the immense territory 
drained by that river, or by extending its dominion over 
Egypt and the Soudan, over Eastern Africa and beyond the 
borders of the Orange Free State, or in the immense regions 
beyond Farther India, it is everywhere the same. Germany 
also has been playing the’same réle in the Samoan Islands, and 
in the Caroline Islands, and is prosecuting to-day schemes of 
agerandizement in Africa. Indeed, from every side come facts 
and warnings that “eternal vigilance” is still “the price of lib- 
erty,” and of republican institutions. 

38. We would further propose that the Conference should 
recommend the policy of international arbitration, to be first 
tried in all cases likely to lead to war. The Conference might 
recommend specific forms and modes of procedure for carry- 
ing this policy into practical operation, thus paving the way for 
the ultimate creation of a permanent international tribunal of 
arbitration and a Supreme Court of International Claims. 

The establishment of arbitration would directly and effec- 
tively tend to promote peace and the general welfare. If it 
were adopted, any American nation that declared war against 
any other would instantly feel not only the weight of an ad- 
verse public opinion in all the other States, but the binding 
force of treaty obligations as well. And in the growing re- 
pugnance among enlightened nations to war as an arbiter of 
disputes, a well grounded hope might be entertained that wars 
would become less frequent and finally cease altogether. Had 
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a treaty such as is here proposed been in existence before the 
late war between Chili and Peru, that disastrous conflict that 
has left both the combatants in a worse condition than before 
might easily have been avoided. 

No nations are so well situated as the American republics to 
take this first great step towards becoming truly Christian in 
their intercourse with one another. They. are now all at peace, 
and there is no cause of irritation existing that would imperil 
such a proposition. Then the military preparations—the great 
navies and the standing armies that are crushing the life out of 
European nations—might to a great extent be dispensed with. 
Such a proposal coming from the most powerful nation repre- 
sented in the Conference—one that was formerly itself too 
much disposed to threaten aggressive and predatory war for the 
purpose of carrying out the spirit and design of the slave 
faction—coulu hardly fail of being well received. It would be 
a signal proof of the good faith with which the present Con- 
ference has been projected ; it would so distinctly assure the 
weakest nation that it has nothing to fear from the aggressive 
force of the strongest, when difficulties arise in trade relations 
or otherwise, that it is easy to see how it would become a most 
potent factor in building up reciprocal trade among them. 

The definite forms and code of procedure provided before- 
hand would more easily lead to a permanent tribunal. A 
Supreme Court of American International Claims is shadowed 
forth only as a possibility, to which approaches might be made 
as far as the common sentiment of the Conference might make 
it seem practicable. Its very proposal and consideration might 
lead to more decisive action in some future Conference, which 
is sure to follow if good results shall come from this. 

4. Another object proposed to the Conference is “ the adop- 
tion of a uniform system of weights and measures and of laws 
to protect Patent Rights and Copy Rights and Trade Marks of 
the citizens of each country in the others and for the extradi- 
tion of criminals.” 

This series of measures seems, to a large portion of the peo- 
ple of the United States, to be a natural and necessary part of 
the international law between nations having the same general 
objects and aims, and based upon the same fundamental rep ub- 
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lican principles of equality of the rights and privileges of 
their citizens before the law, and who are seeking to develop 
themselves in civilization in accordance with their common 
social and political tendencies. But they can only be made a 
part of that law by the positive obligations of treaties. 

The extradition of criminals by a common system of inter- 
national obligations would seem to need no argument to com- 
mend it to the good sense of all. Between these nations there 
is little danger of confounding political crimes with crimes sim- 
ply destructive of all human welfare. 

A system of common weights and measures, also, once 
adopted would be such an immediate and practical advantage 
in the ordinary operations of trade that the relief from a great 
burden would be felt instantly and by all. The present vary- 
ing customs and traditions of these nations in these matters of 
detail may make the change somewhat difficult in the begin- 
ning, but once entered upon resolutely as a change made to 
promote the interest of all, these difficulties will soon vanish. 

The measures to protect Patent-Rights, Copy-Rights, and 
Trade-Marks are more than any others distinctly such as will 
be useful in leading to the industrial and educational develop- 
ment of the people of the several States. In no way can the 
advantages of the cultivation of mechanical ingenuity be so 
impressed upon great masses of people as by the practical use 
and demonstration of the advantages of improved devices in 
the production and distribution of things desirable. The edu- 
cational utility of devices for using steam as a motor has been 
everywhere immense. 

These measures also lie at the foundation of such a system of 
production and trade as has for its aim cheapness, by develop- 
ing and ennobling the character of working men, and thus set- 
ting them to devising ways and means of enslaving nature and 
liberating their fellow-men ; and not by means that necessarily 
involve the industrial degradation and enslavement of a class. 
Such a system is sometimes represented as being not merely 
useless but a vicious, obstructive, vexatious detriment, founded 
on old and discarded notions of the advantages of isolation and 
a burdened trade. Nothing could be further from the truth. 

The habit of many European merchants and manufacturers— 
which is not now uncommon—of imitating the trade-marks of 
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the manufacturers of the United States, attests at once the vic- 
tories we have already gained in the struggles towards cheap- 
ness by American methods, and the necessity of the legal 
protection of consumers from the frauds of those who counter- 
feit trade-marks that have been made valuable by the manu- 
facture of honest goods and by long continued upright trade; 
there are those who are getting for inferior products the tran- 
sient illegitimate gains of deception by the virtual theft of the 
good name of the makers of superior products. 

At any rate the protection of trade-marks—the punishment 
of the fraud of stealing trade by pretending that goods are 
what they are not, through the cheap devices of imitating a 
trade-mark—will place all in the necessary condition of reap- 
ing what they sow. We ought not to permit any one to have 
the advantage of harvests that fairly belong to others who have 
really created them. If European goods are better than 
American goods let them have all the advantage of that supe- 
riority. Protect them in it. If American goods are better, let 
us have the advantage of honest dealing and superior goods, 
If trade-marks are protected by penal laws, producers will be 
induced to deal fairly, and consumers will escape imposition 
and fraud. 

The system of granting Patent-Rights and Copy-Rights has 
proved itself so productive of practical advantage to all by 
securing the exclusive benefit to individuals of the sales of 
their own devices and literary works, during a fixed and mod- 
erate time, that no real doubt can be entertained that still 
greater advantages would result from their extension on a 
common system over all the countries represented in this Con- 
ference. 

5. A further matter proposed for consideration is “the 
establishment of regular and frequent communication between 
the ports of the several American States and the ports of each 
other.” 

In this connection we would suggest specifically that the 
Conference shall recognize and recommend the successful 
example of all other nations which have in modern times 
established intimate and extensive commercial relations with 
each cther, on the basis that the international interests of 
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whole peoples ought to bear international burdens that are too 
great to be borne by individuals, and too important to all to be 
neglected and abandoned to chance or left to the artful schemes 
of international business rivals, wielding the resources of great 
nations to advance exclusively their own interests. 

Such governmental action will apply to all modes of commu- 
nication—by steamships and sailing vessels as well as by rail- 
roads, telegraphs, telephones, and the post-office service. 
These are not matters to be left to the enterprise of individ- 
uals; they require too extended time—time exceeding the 
life of. any individuai—too great outlay in the beginning; they 
are too permanent in the advantages they are sure to bring to 
whole nations, to be risked on the continuance of the life or 
enterprise or resources of any one man or set of men. No 
outlay of international resources is more wisely made than in 
overcoming all impediments to regular and frequent commu- 
nication, whether domestic or foreign. It is the soul of trade, 
its indispensable prerequisite; it rapidly diffuses among all 
nations needed information in regard to each other’s require- 
ments and resources. By the instrumentalities and modes of 
trade, we more readily learn each other’s language, tastes, cus- 
toms, habits, laws, and institutions, and all the surroundings of 
each other’s varying life. Trade then becomes easy, and inter- 
course profitable; and, at last, all groundless estrangements, 
profitless enmities and prejudices, and unnatural isolation, 
gradually fade away. 

Great Britain first of all recognized the immense advantage 
of utilizing its whole combined -national resources in further- 
ance of the trade of its manufacturers, and merchants, and 
ship-owners, and has profited most of all by its adoption. 
That government has poured out subsidies to stimulate the 
trade of the people since 1848, to an amount in the aggregate 
exceeding two hundred and fifty millions of dollars. It has 
expended in this way from three millions to six millions a year, 
and as a return her ship-owners now receive on her carrying 
trade with this country alone, at least seventy-five millions a 
year. Its profits on the merchandise trade established abroad 
have been immense and incomputable. In the last fifteen years 
France has paid more than seventy millions in subsidies to estab- 
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lish her foreign trade. In 1870, her steam tonnage was 154,415 
tons; in 1883, it had risen to 667,474 tons. Its foreign trade 
is second only to that of Great Britain. Germany pays a large 
amount in subsidies. Brazil pays $1,500,000 a year. Italy, 
Austria, Spain, even China and Japan, have all adopted the 
same policy. Mexico pays $150,000 a year for mail communi- 
cation with this country. 

But the United States, with more to gain than any other 
nation for its whole population, by the adoption of this plan of 
extending and developing its trade with other people, hag 
chosen to ~emain substantially isolated, and to allow the bene- 
fits of a trade she has but to put out her hand to secure, to go 
through difficult channels to business rivals in distant and 
almost inaccessible countries. We thus are stupidly year after 
year throwing away the magnificent advantages of our geo- 
graphical situation and the energies of a great people by 
stifling their capacity to create wealth and secure the advanta- 
ges of an equitable and fair foreign trade. 

The United States, indeed, has reversed all this policy and in 
1881 actually taxed its foreign mail service and made a profit 
out of it to the amount of $1,500,000. This would seem to 
have been assessed for the purpose of extinguishing our for- 
eign trade. 

The policy of concentrating all the energies of the nation in 
binding the country together by canals and railroads, tele- 
graphs, and telephones established and encouraged by grants 
of land and loans of the government credit, in order to render 
impossible a second war of secession has its plausible, even its 
highly important side. But this seeming reversal of all rules 
of common sense, all ordinary business sagacity, in the treat- 
ment of our foreign trade would be easily understood if it were 
known to be dictated by our foreign rivals, or it were perpet- 
ually recommended for our adoption by their subsidized parti- 
sans and their venal press. At any rate, the time has now 
arrived for a bold, decisive step in the right direction—a step 
towards regaining our lost and wasted opportunities by methods 
long tested by the experience of other nations, and invariably 
rewarded by abundant success—a step for which we are pre- 
pared by the condition of the national finances no less than by 
the need of new markets for our superabundant productions. 
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While we are offering and paying a high premium to liqui- 
date a national debt bearing low interest, we present the aston- 
ishing spectacle of an intelligent government deliberately 
sacrificing the interest of the whole population to the whims of 
theorists and the sophisms of interested parties declaiming 
against subsidies. 

We quite agree with the commissioners sent by the govern- 
ment of the United States to collect facts, take testimony, and 
make recommendations to the government in relation to this 
matter, that negotiations ought to be opened at once for the 
establishment ultimately by means of subsidies of at least four 
additional lines of weekly mail steamships as follows, to wit: 
1. One along the ports of the Pacific coast. 2. One from 
New Orleans to the eastern ports of Mexico and Central 
America. 3. One from New York by the West India Islands 
to the northeastern ports of South America. 4. One alter- 
nately frorn Boston and New York to Rio and the southeastern 
ports of South America. 

6. Still another object proposed for the consideration of the 
Conference is “the establishment of a uniform system of Cus- 
toms-Regulations in each of the independent American States 
to govern the mode of importation and exportation of mer- 
chandise, and port dues, and charges, a uniform method of 
determining the classification and valuation of such merchan- 
dise in the ports of each country, and a uniform system of 
invoices, and the subject of the sanitation of ships and quar- 
antine.” 

This series of subjects is among the most directly practical 
and important of all the matters likely to come before the 
Conference. The practical difficulties and annoyances that 
have grown up in the commercial intercourse of these nations 
hitherto, and which are to some extent unregulated and hap- 
hazard, are such as once brought seriously to notice in the 
deliberations of the Conference will be at once recognized as 
capable of removal in the interest of all. 

The specific abuses, annoyances, and hindrances to trade in 
detail, in the existing order of affairs, may well be left to those 
who habitually suffer from them to suggest wholesome and 
proper remedies. But some general principles might profitably 
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be kept in mind in devising specific regulations. Certainly no 
collector or other customs officer ought to judge in any case of 
alleged violation of law brought or suggested by himself, 
much less ought he to have any private pecuniary interest in 
the judgment or the forfeiture. 

_ All fines and forfeitures growing out of merely technical 
variations from the established forms of invoices, and all simply 
unintentional violation of established rules and regulations, 
ought to be abolished ; particularly such as have hitherto been 
a source of private revenue to persons charged with the enforee- 
ment of such rules. 

The abuses that have grown out of a violation of such funda- 
mental principles are so essentially corrupting and destructive 
of the general welfare that no argument is needed to enforce 
their importance. 

The specific abuses that have grown up around what are 
called “Port charges” in some ports of South and Central 
America are such as to destroy all hope of any trade mutually 
satisfactory te those engaged in it and they call loudly for 
abatement. ‘They are often destructive in the aggregate ; but 
they are not even fixed in amonnt, and they seem frequently to 
depend upon the present and pressing needs of the private in- 
dividuals or the municipal corporations charged with enforcing 
them ; so that they sometimes change a profitable venture into 
an absolute and vexatious loss—a loss the more annoying be- 
cause it is made up of numerous irregular and vexatious small 
items constituting an unexpected large and ruinous aggregate 
that discourages trade. 

The climatic and other sanitary conditions commonly exist- 
ing in tropical and subtropical countries make the sanitation of 
ships and quarantine laws matters of high importance in their 
international and commercial relations. They may well be left 
to specialists in that department. But the enforcement in 
ports and on shore of the simplest well approved laws in re- 
gard to cleanliness and public hygiene—often neglected and 
their importance wofully underestimated—would do much to 
reduce the danger from the spread of disease from ships com- 
ing from infected ports. Without nests already prepared on 
shore in which to hatch and mature germs of infection, they 
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lose a large part of their deadly power. So that a perpetual 
quarantine maintained against filth in sea-ports by their own 
authorities—to the last degree important to the resident popu- 
lation—must supplement whatever international regulations 
may be adopted in regard to the sanitation of ships and quar- 
antine. 

Again the beneficent operation of inter-state commerce 
among the people of the great North American Union, carried 
on with few or no legal limitations, suggests the possibility of 
an extension beyond the limits of the United States of the 
principles involved among people having kindred institutions 
in similar conditions and cherishing the same social and govern- 
mental aims. To the extent that the mutual interests of all 
can be promoted by intercourse freed from regulations that are 
simply useless, expensive, and annoying; by intercourse made 
general and more easy by mutual concessions, a good under- 
standing, and authorized forms of procedure, it seems practic- 
able and desirable to undertake measures looking towards form- 
ing a Customs-Union between these States, and the entering on 
a free list of such articles of trade as may be agreed on as , 
mutually advantageous. 

There: is nothing in the policy of the laws of each country 
protecting its own people from unwholesome commercial dom- 
ination, and trade simply prejudicial or destructive to the gen- 
eral interests however it may promote special and private in- 
terests, that will forbid the cherishing of a wider application 
of the principles of an unhindered trade mutually beneficial. 
The main object of this Conference is to seek out those points 
of mutual advantage in trade which do not bring with them 
disadvantages that overbalance the benefits to be expected from 
them. 

Many such points under proper conditions and with some 
limitations can undoubtedly be discovered, and a practically 
unhindered and mutually profitable trade may be arranged for 
by treaty. The fundamental utility and necessity of develop- 
ing trade by State assistance and State interference, by bounties 
and tariff regulations, will be fully recognized and be provided 
for by an extension to all the countries represented in the Con- 
ference, of the system of commercial intercourse now happily 
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existing among the people of the United States of North 
America. 

The conclusions to which this conference may come as to the 
measures to be recommended for adoption by all the Govern- 
ments represented are likely to be of the highest importance 
both in themselves and in the indirect influence they may 
exert. Indeed they may mark a distinct epoch in the history 
of all international relations. They may profoundly affect 
international law and can hardly fail to produce important 
changes in international trade and to spread more widely the 
influence of Republican institutions and a desire to adopt 
them. To its work, when done, we may call the attention of 
those interested, and point out some of those features of it 
that seem most likely to have lasting effects and a wide 


influence. 
JOSEPH SHELDON. 
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2 UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 


/ PROFESSOR EDWARD J. PHELPS’S ARTICLE IN THE 
ri DECEMBER NUMBER OF SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
ON SENSATIONALISM IN LITERATURE. 


t In the December number of Scribner's Magazine, there may 

f be found an Article from the pen of Hon. Edward J. Phelps, 

t Professor of Law in Yale University—and lately Minister of the 

e United States at the Court of St. James—in which he gives ms 
expression to some opinions which probably all thoughtful Amer- v 
icans have long shared with him. The title of the Article to 

which we refer is ‘The Age of Words,” and it embodies a strong 

and manly protest against the way in which what are known as 
sensational newspapers are conducted. We could wish that the ’ 
Article might be read by every person in the United States who has 

a just sense of public decency. We will quote a single paragraph. 
Professor Phelps, while justly conceding that “we are fortunate 

in the possession of some newspapers which well discharge their 

proper office, and are conducted with dignity, decorum, ability, 

and usefulness,” goes on to speak of the fact that there is another 

class of newspapers which “ depend on misrepresentation of facts, 

upon cheap gibes, and appeals to the meanest prejudices ;” and 

which defiantly proceed on the supposition that there is to be no 

longer any such thing as “human privacy.” He says: 


“There is no man so obscure, so unassuming, so utterly with- 
drawn from the public eye and from all challenge of popular 
attention, who has the right to a concealment of any act or fact 
or word or thought of his own private life, if it will make an 
item, or, especially, if it be one from which, by any misrepresen- 
tation or gloss, a sensational story can be made and sold. The 
reporter is omniscient and omnipresent. If we take the wings of 
the morning and fly to the uttermost parts of the sea, he is there 
before us, insatiable, rapacious, remorseless. His theory is that 
every circumstance and incident in every man’s and woman’s life 
is the property of the public, if it can be made to minister to the 
appetite for scandal or idle gossip, or the pleasure of the base in \ 
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the humiliation or discredit of those above them. With him, 
sorrow commands no charity, misfortune no consideration, age 
no reverence, woman no deference, death no solemnity, the grave 
no refuge. Nothing is so pathetic or so pitiful as to appeal to 
him for forbearance. Humanity has no rights that he is bound 
to respect. The only question is, will the story sell, if sufficiently 
distorted, exaggerated, and dressed up?” (The italics are our 


own.) 


In the state of things here described, there is however one 
source of comfort. The excesses which are so manifest to all 
have a tendency to bring about a reaction in the public mind. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say that no man of gentlemanly 
instincts now allows himself to be influenced in the least in his 
opinion about the character of any person or institution—hereto- 
fore considered respectable—by the unverified representations 
that are made in newspapers of this description. 

Had not this Article by Professor Phelps been written some 
weeks ago, he might have had an opportunity of illustrating what 
he has said by referring to some of the apparently deliberate mis- 
representations which have been recently set afloat, about the 
University in which he is himself a distinguished and honored 
instructor. If the subject about which these misrepresentations 
have been made was not itself of so serious a character, the art- 
ful manner in which insinuations have been thrown out with 
regard to the sanitary condition of the University buildings—with 
the accompanying suppressions and exaggerations of truth—would 
have afforded this master of the English language an excellent 
opportunity for ridicule. While this could not have made his 
Article more telling, it might have served to enliven still further 
a serious discussion of one of the great evils of the times which 
all good citizens regard with apprehension. 

With regard to the particular sensational stories to which we 
refer, we will accordingly take it upon ourselves to state that the 
National Board of Health at Washington—after the present 
admirable system of public sewers was introduced into New 
Haven—oflicially stated that the statistics proved this town to be 
the healthiest seaport of its size in the world. The latest report 
of the Connecticut State Board of Health shows that as com- 
pared with the fifteen towns of the State which have over ten 
thousand inhabitants, only two surpass New Haven in the testi- 
mony which they give to the exceptional healthfulness of the 
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city. The small percentage of superiority in the case of these 
two is, besides, almost inappreciable. It is also noteworthy that 
people who come to New Haven from other parts of the country 
almost invariably speak with delight of the invigorating sea- 
breezes which at certain hours blow through the town every day, 
especially in summer and autumn. The University “campus” is, 
moreover, situated in the healthiest ward of the town, and the 
one which is the most easily and is in fact the most perfectly 
drained of all. The system of sewerage adopted in the Univer- 
sity buildings was selected by one of the most eminent sanitary 
engineers in the country, and the work of introduction was done 
under his supervision. Not long ago the plumbing of these 
buildings, and the whole system of drainage on the “campus,” 
was at the request of the University authorities examined by a 
special commission, at the head of which was Prof. C. F. Chand- 
ler, who had been for ten years President of the Board of Health 
of New York City and Chairman of the Sanitary Committee of 
the New York State Board of Health. This commission reported 
that the construction of the sewers is complete and satisfac- 
tory, and that “the materials and workmanship are unexcep- 
tionable.” They furthermore stated that they “found nothing 
in any of the buildings which was in an unsanitary condition.” 
The Secretary of the Connecticut State Board of Health, and also 
the Health Officer of New Haven, state that the health of the 
population of New Haven during all this last autumn has been 
even better than the average for the preceding five years. The 
analysis of the city water shows that it is far more pure and free 
from all organic matter than the city water furnished by most of 
the other towns in any part of the United States. 

The facts on which the sensational stories that have lately been 
circulated were founded, are these. At the commencement of 
the academical year, fifteen hundred young men came to New 
Haven from all parts of the United States—nearly every State in 
the Union being represented among them. It is to be remem- 
bered that, at the time of their coming, rains were exceptionally 
frequent in the whole eastern portion of the United States. The 
weather was everywhere just of the kind to develop any seeds of 
disease which the students might have brought with them. 
Most young men aré very careless of their health, and often- 
times seem even to take a pride in disregarding all ordinary 
hygienic precautions. Very soon after the opening of the term, 
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several cases of fever occurred which were pronounced to be of 
a typhoid character. But the Health Officer of the town, after 
careful examination, says of these cases, that in no one of them 
can it be claimed with any positiveness that the disease was con- 
tracted here. Some of the persons who were ill were ill when 
they came back to New Haven, to such an extent that they 
scarcely attended any recitations from the first. Others admitted 
themselves that they had been exceedingly imprudent. Only 
four of the “nine cases” which have been spoken of were in 
any of the University buildings, and no two of these were in 
the same building. The others were scattered about the town 
in different localities. It is to be noticed, also, that there have 
been no new cases since those which first attracted attention. 
Here we might close what we proposed to say. But perhaps it 
may be well to add a single word. The explanation of the story 
whose foundation we have described—as well as the explanation 
of the whole class of stories about extraordinary things happen- 
ing in New Haven, of which this one with regard to the health 
of the students is only a sample, and which it should be under- 
stood are continually recurring in some new form—is not far to 
seek. It is given by Professor Phelps in his Article. While, as 
he says, there are undoubtedly many newspapers of a high char- 
acter, there are others which are ever on the alert to publish any 
story, no matter how untrue or exaggerated, if it will sell their 
paper. Such a method of conducting business is regarded as a 
mark of “enterprise.” A sensational story about a large Uni- 
versity will pay the person who “works” it—as it is termed in 
the language of reporters—a large sum of money. Not only 
regular reporters, therefore, but sometimes other persons who 
simply hear unfounded rumors, are under a large money induce- 
ment to volunteer some startling paragraph which will attract 
the attention of the public. Unless the story is so sensational as 
to accomplish this object it is worthless for their purposes. This 
fact explains the reason why it is so common a thing to find ac- 
counts, in such newspapers, of extraordinary remarks which are 
said to have been made by college officers to their classes, and 
even sometimes of disgraceful things which are reported to have 
happened among the students themselves. These accounts may 
be usually considered to be the exaggerations of things perfectly 
harmless in themselves. Especially is it true that any story is 
deemed valuable which will excite the fears or apprehensions of 
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the tens of thousands of families which are directly interested 
in the health of the students who are gathered in any of the 
larger Universities. Such stories about a small college of course 
will not pay. At this moment, to the personal knowledge of the 
writer, there is a serious case of typhoid fever in one of the other 
New England colleges, but probably no reporter will be tempted 
to exaggerate it for it would not recompense him pecuniarily. 
But any sensational story about Harvard or Yale will secure him 
a large sum of money. Not long ago there was a sensational 
story about one of our larger institutions of education that at- 
tracted continental attention, and it was afterwards ascertained 
that the original slander, and a subsequent reply, were both 
written by the same person—a student who had been dismissed. 

Stories of this kind are so regularly set afloat every year that 
it can be no matter of surprise to any thoughtful person, if the 
authorities of such institutions as Yale and Harvard take no 
notice of them. It requires too much time to follow them, and 
nothing would better please the newspapers which live on reports 
of such a character than to have a reply of any kind made, for 
this would help to give further life to the story. 

We have already said that there is a tendency in all sensation- 
alism to cure itself. There being no defense against attacks of 
this kind, private individuals, as well as public institutions, have 
long since learned to expect them as a part of the established 
order of things ; and to submit to them without any thought of 
seeking redress. There is a proverb that a lie will travel a 
league while truth is putting on its boots. Fortunately relief 
has come from the fact that no person of respectability now 
believes any exaggerated reports of any kind. Especially is it 
true of such reports about colleges, so frequently to be found 
in the class of newspapers referred to, that it is wise not to give 
credence to anything—good, bad, or indifferent—that is of a sen- 
sational character. It is needless to add that journals that 
refrain from lending any help to the circulation of stories of the 
nature alluded to, are sure of the esteem of all whose esteem is 


of any value. 
WILLIAM L. KINGSLEY. 


Since the foregoing pages were put in type, an additional illustration 
has been furnished of what Professor Phelps has so admirably said 
of the unreliability of the sensational stories which are constanily 
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being given to the public. It has been widely announced by the press 
that there has been “‘a new victim of typhoid fever among the students 
at Yale.” This announcement is, also, specially worthy of notice ag 
another example of what we have elsewhere suggested with regard 
to the wisdom of not giving hasty credence to reports of any kind 
which go out about the colleges of the country. This story is a sample 
of the exaggerations which, in some form, are published almost every 
month about the University at New Haven. 

The facts on which the story to which we refer is founded, as we 
are reliably informed, are these. A student who had been, for some 
months, under professional medical treatment for a disease ‘‘of a 
purely local character,” to use the language of the attending physician, 
‘‘and one without the slightest trace of any complication of a typhoid 
character”—went home about two weeks ago, with his parents. A 
day or two since the tidings came that he had died at his father’s 
house. His New Haven physician who was with him at the time of 
his death, and the three physicians of his native town who were in 
consultation, all state that his death was ‘‘ in no way consequent on any 
continued fever,” and they repeat the statement that there was “no 
trace of any difficulty of a typhoid character.” 

Our readers can see at once that the announcement of the simple 
facts with regard to the death of this estimable young man, though it 
would doubtless have called out the heartfelt sympathy of every parent 
who read it—as it does that of every member of the University—would 
have caused no special alarm. Ww. L. K. 


Several important reviews of new publications must be re- 
served for the January number. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


NEW ENGLANDER AND YALE REVIEW FOR 1890. 


With the guarantee of an endowment which has been already satis- 
factorily commenced, the REVIEW may be expected to show substantial 
improvement in 1890. 

The REVIEW was established nearly fifty years ago, by Dr. Woolsey, 
Dr. Leonard Bacon, Dr. Noah Porter, Dr. Horace Bushnell, Dr. J. P. 
Thompson, and Dr. S. W. 8S. Dutton, for the purpose of represent- 
ing and disseminating the views of the educated men of the country 
with regard to all the questions of the day in every department of 
literature, sociology, politics, and theology—and especially for the 
purpose of representing the well known and distinguishing principles 
that have made their alma mater at New Haven dear to successive 
classes of students for two hundred years, and given to the Univer- 
sity a continental reputation. It may be said that the plan for such 
a Review was the natural outgrowth of the traditional theory with 
regard to the constitution of a University—which has been held in 
all lands since the founding of the University of Paris in the twelfth 
century—that the graduates, on receiving their diplomas, were 
admitted to the privilege of teaching in the University in accordance 
with the views in which they had been instructed. At all events, 
the NEw ENGLANDER and YALE REVIEW, during all these years since 
it was established in 1843, has furnished the Yale alumni, and the 
alumni of all other institutions who sympathize with them, with a 
magazine in which they might express their views, on all public ques- 
tions, to the educated men of the country, and thus, in a certain way 
might exercise the privilege accorded to them at their graduation in 
the well known formula, which includes the words: ‘‘ Admitto vos ad 
primum gradum in artibus, pro more academiarum in Anglia . 
cum potestate publice docendi et prelegendi, quotiescunque ad isthoc 
munus evocati fueritis.” As the great body of American graduates 
cannot teach within the walls of any college, this REVIEW was founded 
in 1843 for the purpose in part of providing a place where they might 
be able to exercise this privilege. 

One of the best known of the literary men of the country who has 
volunteered the expression of his views, has said that at this time— 
when sensationalism has invaded literature to such an extent—the 














educated men, not only of Yale, but of all the higher institutions of 
learning in the country, are in need of a Review which ‘shall be 
devoted to literature—which shall not be limited to any field or school, 
but shall cover or traverse all legitimate fields and schools, never 
sensational but always critical, not prevailingly theological or denomi- 
national, but with an eager welcome to all who can write well on 
any great theme of human interest.” This graduate says also: “I 
believe profoundly in the place, function, and need of such a Review. 
. and there is splendid material for it, a most effective Moi 
ot4 at New Haven, and in the Yale realm far and wide. No one 
can doubt that!” He adds: ‘‘ While confessing a full share of purely 
Yale enthusiasm, it is not even Yale, first or alone, which I would glorify 
by this Review, but literature, good letters, rempublicam literarum.” 

It would seem, then, that the large body of Yale graduates owe it to 
the interests of literature and good letters to take the lead in furnish- 
ing and maintaining a Review of the highest order, in which the edu- 
cated men of all American institutions of learning may present their 
views on public questions of every kind. 

Another well known literary man has said: ‘“‘ This Review has itself 
already done much to make literature ; and the books into which Arti- 
cles, which first appeared in its pages, have been expanded, form a 
library of themselves.” 

For nearly fifty years the NEw ENGLANDER and YALE REVIEW has 
maintained a high position in the world of letters and done good ser- 
vice in every field. 

A Review, which dispenses with pictures and stories, and publishes 
only able, thoughtful, and scholarly discussions, can interest only 
readers among the educated classes. All Reviews of this kind, abroad 
as well as at home, require therefore to be assieted, like institutions for 
the higher education, by endowments. It has therefore been proposed 
that an annual fund of $6,000 should be pledged for the enlargement 
and improvement of the REvIEw for three years. It is gratifying to 
be able to announce that a satisfactory commencement has been already 
made, and it is expected that the endowment will soon be completed. 


The monthly numbers contain notices of new publications, and also 
information respecting university matters which is of greatest interest. 
The price of the REVIEW is $4a year. Price of the 51st volume,—July 
to Dec., 1889, inclusive,—is $1.50. Single numbers 35 cents. 


WILLIAM L. KINGSLEY, 
Editor of the New Englander and Yale Review. 
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BRADLEY'S ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


For Commercial and Library Reference. 


A complete American and Foreign Atlas compiled from Official, State, 
National and International Surveys, supplemented by informa- 
tion furnished by the Postal and the Interior Departments 
of the United States, and from many reliable private 
sources. Officially approved and adopted by the 
Departments of the United States Government. 


From Hon. John Sherman, U. S. Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

“T have examined your maps with care and interest. It isa work of 
great value, better than any similar work in this country known to me, 
and deserves a large circulation.” 

From William Libbey, Jr., Prof. Physical Geography in Princeton 

College : 

‘“‘Tt gives me pleasure to add my testimony to the value of Bradley’s 
Atlas,—the first American work of the sort worthy of the name. I 
have examined it closely, and find it excellent in every way.” 

From J. M. Buckley, D.D., Editor of Christian Advocate: 


“This Atlas approaches and may be said to attain, up to the present 
date, the ideal of an atlas. We have placed it in the editorial library 
as something greatly to be desired and likely to be frequently con- 


sulted.” 
From Wm. F. Switzer, Chief Bureau of Statistics, Washington, D. C.: 


“Tf you will deliver at this office a copy of ‘Bradley’s Atlas of the 
World,’ you will receive pay therefor a few days subsequently.” 


From A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

“This Library purchases the works of references for judges of the 
Supreme Court. Will you therefore inform me at what price you will 
supply ‘ Bradley’s Atlas of the World?” 


From Rev. Jno. H. Vincent, D.D., Plainfield, N. J.: 

‘“‘T have examined and subséribed for the mammoth volume of maps 
published by Wm. M. Bradley & Bro. It is a treasure-house of infor- 
mation ; Geographical, Historical and Statistical. I heartily commend 
it to persons who want the best.” 

The foregoing are but a small number of the letters and com- 
mendations I have received. Were I to present the whole, I 
must issue. a volume. A thoughtful perusal of those already 
given will, in the mind of the educated men, implant a desire to 
know more of this marvelous work of reference, all information 


concerning which will be given by the undersigned : 


JAMES DANIELS, 
Permanent Address: ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








TWO EXCELLENT BOOKS 


By Rev. WILLIAM BURNET WRIGHT, D.D. 


Formerly of the Berkeley Street Church, Boston ; 
now of New Britain, Conn. 


THE WORLD TO COME. 


A Volume of Sermons, with a Lecture on Christmas. 16mo. $1.25, 


From Rev. REUEN THOMAS, D.D., Brookline, Mass. 

There is something remarkable about these sermons of Dr. W. Burnet Wright. 
On first reading they seemed so simple, yet so suggestive; read again and yet 
again, the fact that this great preacher is emphatically a thinker is put beyond a 
doubt. These discourses being full of light and love are fresh, stimulating, and 
to a most unusual degree helpful. The Christmas sermon seems to contain the con- 
centrated essence of a library. 


From Rev. Dr. ALEXANDER McKENZIE, of Cambridge. 

I hold Dr. Wright's book, ‘The World to Come,” in very high esteem. The 
subjects are treated in a scholarly manner, and in a style which is wonderfully 
fresh and fascinating. The book is rich in its suggestiveness and instruction. I 
have read its pages with an increasing delight, and gladly commend it to others, 


ANCIENT CITIES. 


From the Dawn to the Daylight. 16mo, gilt top. $1.25. 


ConTENTS :—Ur, the City of Saints; Nineveh, the City of Soldiers; Babylon, 
the City of Sensualists; Memphis, the City of the Dead; Alexandria, the City of 
Creed-makers; Petra, the City of Shams; Damascus, the City of Substance; Tyre, 
the City of Merchants; Athens, the City of Culture; Rome, the City of the Law- 
givers; Samaria, the City of Politicians; Susa, the City of the Satraps; Jerusalem, 
the City of the Pharisees; New Jerusalem, the City of God. 


To the general reader, and to all who have no access to the authorities he has 
used, his book will wear an aspect of novelty, and cannot fail to be intensely in- 
teresting. The amount of recondite and freshly discovered information he has 
managed to convey to his pages is remarkable. He writes with a full mind and 
an easy mastery over his knowledge.—- The Scottish Review. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 
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1890. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


A new Shakespeare—the Shakespeare of Epwin A. ABBEY—will be 
presented in HARPER’S MAGAZINE for 1890, with comments by ANDREW 
LANG. HARPER’S MAGAZINE has also made special arrangements with 
ALPHONSE DAUDET, the greatest of living French novelists, for the ex- 
clusive publication, in serial form, of a humorous story, to be entitled 
‘‘The Colonists of Tarascon : the Last Adventures of the famous Tarta- 
rin.” The story will be translated by HENRY JAMES, and illustrated by 
Rossi and MyRBACH. 

W. D. HOWELLS will contribute a novelette in three parts, and LaF- 
CADIO HEARN a novelette in two parts, entitled ‘‘ Youma,” handsomely 
illustrated. 

In illustrated papers, touching subjects of current interest, and in its 
short stories, poems, and timely articles, the MAGAZINE will maintain ite 
well-known standard. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year 
RI os ode 2 occ Sood. nce cece ee tae $4.00 
SEE SE os ge sé Soo od oe eee eae ace ed 4.00 
pS ES eee ee eae cemrere cre ee aS 4.00 
2.00 


PEABP EO COIs PRON noon oes ce ce cel iedekies eden 
Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States, Canada, or Mexico. 


The Volumes of the MAGAZINE begin with the numbers for June and 
December of each year. When no time is specified, subscriptions will 
begin with the Number current at time of receipt of order. 

Bound Volumes of HARPER’s MAGAZINE for three years back, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by mail, post-paid on receipt of $3.00 per 
volume: Cloth Cases, for binding, 50 cents each—by mail post-paid. 

Index to HARPER’S MaGazinE, Alphabetical, Analytical, and Classi- 
fied, for Volumes 1 to 70, inclusive, from June, 1850, to June, 1885, one 
vol., 8vo, Cloth, $4.00. 

Remittances should be made by Post-office Money Order or Draft, to 
avoid chance of loss. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement without the express 
order of HARPER & BROTHERS. 

Address: HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





1890. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


[LLUSTRATED. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY has a well-established place as the leading illus- 
trated newspaper in America. The fairness of its editorial comments 
on current politics has earned for it the respect and confidence of all 
impartial readers, and the variety and excellence of its literary contents, 
which include serial and short stories by the best and most popular 
writers, fit it for the perusal of people of the widest range of tastes and 
pursuits. The WEEKLY supplements are of remarkable variety, inter- 
est, and value. No expense is spared to bring the highest order of ar- 
tistic ability to bear upon the illustration of the changeful phases of 
home and foreign history. A Mexican romance, from the pen of 
THOMAS A. JANVIER, will appear in the WEEKLY in 1890. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S BAZAR 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States, Canada, or Mexico. 


The Volumes of the WEEKLY begin with the first Number for January 
of each year. When no time is mentioned, subscriptions will begin 
with the Number current at time of receipt of order. 

Bound volumes of HARPER’s WEEKLY for three years back, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by mail, post-paid, or by express, free of ex- 
pense (provided the freight does not exceed one dollar per volume), for 
$7.00 per volume. 

Cloth Cases for each volume, suitable for binding, will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00 each. 

Remittances should be made by Post-office Money Order or Draft, to 
avoid chance of loss. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement without the express 
order of HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Address : HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


HaRPER’S BAZAR is a journal for the home. Giving the latest informa- 
tion with regard to the Fashions, its numerous illustrations, fashion- 
plates, and pattern-sheet supplements are indispensable alike to the 
home dress-maker and the professional modiste. No expense is spared 
in making its artistic attractiveness of the highest order. Its clever 
short stories, parlor plays, and thoughtful essays satisfy all tastes, and 
its last page is famous as a budget of wit and humor. In its weekly 
issues everything is included which is of interest to women. During 
1890 OLIvE THORNE MILLER, CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK, and Mary 
LOWE DICKINSON will respectively furnish a series of papers on “The 
Daughter at Home,” ‘“‘ Three Meals a Day,” and ‘‘ The Woman of the 
Period.” The serial novels will be written by WALTER BESANT and F. 
W. ROBINSON. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States, Canada, or Mexico. 


The Volumes of the Bazar begin with the first Number for January 
of each year. When no time is mentioned, subscriptions will begin 
with the Number current at time of receipt of order. 

Bound Volumes of HARPER’S BAzaR for three years back, in neat cloth 
binding, will be sent by mail, postage paid, or by express, free of ex- 
pense (provided the freight does not exceed one dollar per volume), for 
$7.00 per volume. 

Cloth Cases for each volume, suitable for binding, will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00 each. 

Remittances should be made by Post-office Money Order or Draft, to 
avoid chance of loss. 


Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement without the express 
order of HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Address : HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








1890. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


The Eleventh Volume of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, which begins with 
the Number for November 5, 1889, presents an attractive programme. 
It will offer to its readers at least four serials of the usual length, and 
others in two or three parts, namely : ‘‘The Red Mustang,” by WILLIAM 
O. STODDARD: ‘‘Phil and the Baby,” by Lucy C. LILLIE: “ Prince 
Tommy,” by JOHN RUSSELL CORYELL; and ‘‘ Mother’s Way,” by Mar- 
GARET E. SANGSTER ; two short serials by HJALMER HJORTH BOYESEN, 
Two series of Fairy Tales will attract the attention of lovers of the 
wonder-world, namely. the quaint tales told by HowarD PYLE, and so 
admirably illustrated by him, and another series in a different vein by 
FRANK M. BICKNELL. There will be short stories by W. D. HowE tts, 
THOMAS NELSON PaGE, Mary E. WILKINS, NORA PERRY, HARRIET PREs- 
coTT SPOFFORD, DAviIp KER, HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, SOPHIE SWETT, 
RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON, etc. 


A subscription to HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE secures a juvenile 
library. There is useful knowledge, also plenty of amusement.— 


Boston Advertiser. 


TERMS: Postage Prepaid, $2.00 Per Year, 


Vol. XI. begins November 5, 1889. 


Specimen Copy sent on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


SINGLE NUMBERS, Five Cents each. 

Remittances should be made by Post-office Money Order or Draft, to 
avoid chance of loss. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement without the express 
order of HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Address : HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Published Monthly. Price $3.00 Single No. 30 cents. 
For 1890, Price $4.00 


NEW ENGLANDER 


YALE REVIEW. 





NULLIVS ADDICTUS JURARE IN VERBA MAGISTRI 





DECEMBER, 1889. 


Art. I. The Moral of the Prohibitionists’ Defeat. Leonard Woolsey Bucon. 
Il. The American Board at New York. James G. Vose. 

Il. Barye, The Sculptor. Bonnat’s Criticisms. D. Cady Eaton. 
IV. Danger of Silver Coinage. George A. Butler. 

V. The Freedom of God. W. C. Stiles. 

VI. The Pan-American Conference at Washington. Joseph Sheldon, 


UNIVERSITY TOPIUS. 


Prof. Edward J. Phelps’s Article in the December numberof ‘Scribner's 
Magazine” on Sensationalism in Literature. Wiliam L. Kingsley. 





NEW HAVEN: 
WILLIAM L. KINGSLEY, PROPRIETOR. 








Tuttle, Morehouse and Taylor, Printers, 371 State Street. 























REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPE-WRITER. 


Without ex- If not per- 
ception the fectly satis- 
most rapid factory, the 


machine may 
be returned 
within thirty 
days and the 
money paid 
will be refun- 
ded. 


and most dur- 
able WRITING 
MACHINE in 
the world. 
Sold under 
an absolute 
guarantee. 





JOSEPH E. PLATT, aeuee Dealer for Conn. 
Insurance Building, Room 42, Chapel Street, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Take Elevator at Side Entrance. 


Type-Writer Supplies, Ribbons. 


REST FOR TIRED AND SICK NERVES. 


THE NERVINE. 


Dr. A. J. Willard, Superintendent, North Prospect Street, Burlington, Vt. 





Commonly called “THE 
CURE” because the 8. Weir Mitchell 
Rest Treatment is here made a s 
cialty. An establishment for the 
care and treatment of nervous and 
mild mental diseases only. Dr. Wil- 
lard is a uate of Yale of the 
class of 1 For nearly six years 
he was the Superintendent and Res- 
ident yeveciens of the He ag J Fletcher 

Hospital, and it was his experience 
there that induced him to found 
this home for those nervous invalids 
who feel it necessary to leave for 
awhile the work and worry of their 
homes but who fail to find elsewhere 
suitable provision for their special 
needs. is elegant and ample sani- 
tarium is entirely new, beautifully 
located, with the lake and moun- 
tains in plain sight, and provided 
= 3 teueeeg With all needed conveniences and 

medical appliances. Heating is by 
the hot-water system. Ventilation is secured by numerous fire- ree. All the 
Re tients’ rooms can have the sun. Special pains has been taken with the plumbing. 
Willard resides vvith his patients, and is confident that they will — find a quiet 
a and everything needed for their comfort and recoreT- He refers by permis- 
ion to Bishop Bissell of Vermont, Pres. Dwight of Yale, Pres. Buckham ~~ 
Drs. Grinnell, Wheeler end Witthaus of University of Vermont, and Dr. H 
Stearns, Supt. of ‘ Retreat,”” Hartford, Ct. Thenurses here employed have odie 
ane —e. Board from $5 to $10 a week. Other expenses reasonable. Send 
or circular. 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


_- ————— ~s om 

| 1890 THE ‘LIVING AGE enters upon its eet ng es ear. 

Approved in the outset by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, Presi- 

dent Adams, historians © Gua Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and 
many others, it has met with constant commendation and success. 

















A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages. each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double-col- 
umn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owin 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 


It presents in an inexpen- 


of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The Foremost Living Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, an 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 


and gen 


erally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while 


within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it em- 
braces whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


“He who sabscribes for a few years to LITTELL’S 
Livine AGE gathers a choice library,even though he 
may have no other books.” — New - York Observer. 

“There is no other publication of its kind so general 
inits bearing and covering the entire field of literature, 
art, and science, and ae between the same covers 
the ripest, richest thoughts and the latest results of 
the time in which we live. No one who values an 
intelligent apprehension of the trend of the times can 
afford to do without it. . There can indeed be no 
better teacher, friend, and companion in any family 
than this incomparable publication.” — Christian at 
Work, New York. 

“Certain it is that no other magazine can take its 
place in enabling the busy reader to — -. with 
current literature. . By the carefu) and judicious 
work put into the editing of THE LIVING AGE, it is 
made possible for the busy man to know something of 
what is going on with ever-increasing activity in the 
world of letters. Without such help he is lost.” — 
Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia 

“To all who have ever taken it, it is a necessity; 
those who have yet to make its acquaintance will find 
it the best possible means of keeping abreast of 
current foreign thought.” — New - York Evangelist. 

“It holds an undisputed position in ‘the front rank 
of periodicals. . Replete with all the treasures of the 
best current thought, the best fiction, and the best 
poetry of the day.” — The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“It is one of the few periodicals which seem indis- 
pensable. . It contains nearly all the good litera- 
ture of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“Biography, fiction, science, criticism, eee, 
poetry, travels, whatever men are interested in, all 

are found here.” — The Watchman, Boston. 

“Unlike the majority of mapraiaes. it is published 
weekly instead of mont i - Itloses nothing of its old- 
time attractiveness.” — The Congregattona Boston, 

“ As it grows older it grows better. . The foremost 
writers of the time are represented on its pages. . 
It is in the quantity and value of its contents facile 
princeps.” — Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 


OPINIons. 


“There may be some things better than THE LIvV- 
ING AGE, but if so we have not seen them. For the 
man who tries to be truly conversant with the very 
best literature of this and other countries, it is indis- 
pensable.” — Central Baptist, St. Louts. 

“It is edited with rare discrimination and tact, and 
admirably combines instruction and variety.”—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer, New York. 

“To have THE LIVING AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and 
romance.” — Boston Evening Traveller. 

“It keeps the reader in the intellectual life of the 
time. No better outlay of money can than 
in subscribing for THE LIVING AGE.” — Hartford 
Courant. 

“For the amount of reading-matter contained the 
—* is extremely low.” — Christian Advocate, 
Nashville. 

“Nearly the whole world of authors and writers 
appear in it in their best moods. . The readers miss 
very littie that is important in the periodical domain.” 
— Boston Journal, 

“Tt may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
ofters a dry or valueless page.” — New- York Tribune. 

“It is one of the inmioponeeie literary publications 
of the day. . To read it is itself an education in the 
course of modern thought and literature.” — Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser. 

“Tt maintains its lead in supplying the latest and. 
the best productions of current literary effort.” — 
North-Carolina Presbyterian, Wilmington, 

“TItsaves much labor for busy people who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 
the day.” — The Advance, Chicago. 

**Tt enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”— Christian 
Adwocate, Pittsburgh. 

“In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. . 
It is indispensable.”— Canada Presbyterian, Toronto. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 
I@- TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1890, remitting before Jan. 1, the 
vveekly numbers of 1889 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(‘Possessed of LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, and of one or other of 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Phii 


our vivacious American monthlies, a 
iladelphia Evening Builetin.] 


For $10.50, Taz Livine AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid ; or, for $9.50, THE LrIv- 
mye Ace and Scribner’s Magazine, or Lippincott’s Magazine, or the St. Nicholas. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 














HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Prepared under the direction of Prof. E. N. Horsrorp. 


TET TEMES “ONE 


LTRS ARE: PERE RIN  t 


This preparation is recommended by Physicians asa : 


most excellent and agreeable tonic and appetizer. It |} 
nourishes and invigorates the tired brain and body, im- }i% 


parts renewed energy and vitality, and enlivens the | 


functions. 


RNa CERI RUS Ome MR SR AE 
. . EI PORE Se ve 


Bia algae 


Dr. P. W. Tomas, Grand Rapids, Mich., says: “One of the | 


best of tonics. It gives vigor, strength and quiet sleep.” 


Dr, H. K. Crarxe, Geneva, N. Y., says: “It has proved of | 


great value for its tonic and revivifying influences,” 

Dr. R. Wiiu1aMs, LeRoy, N. Y., says: “A good general toulagd 
and worthy of trial.” 

Dr. J. H. Stzpman, West Brattleboro, Vt., says: “ Best tonic 
I ever used.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. 1. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION.—Be sure the word “ Horsford’s” is printed on the label. 
All others are spurious. Never soid in balk. 
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